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body design 


HEREVER displayed, Lincoln Motor 

cars are exciting the most enthusiastic 
praise from connoisseurs of custom body 
design. Such has been the reward of the 
Lincoln body policy. 


All Lincoln body types originate from de- 
signs created by America’s foremost body 
builders. They represent the unbiased selec- 
tion of those types which have found un- 
usual favor in the eyes of discriminating 
purchasers. 


Produced under the supervision of the 





Lincoln Motor Company to insure Lincoln 
standards of quality and workmanship, 
they become available on the Lincoln chassis 
at far lower prices than would otherwise 
be possible, 


An example of this policy is the strikingly 
individual two-passenger Coupe by Judkins 
—an unusually successful and admirable 
treatment of a car for personal use. 


Yet this is merely one of the many distinctive 
cars which it will pay you to see in the show 
rooms of Lincoln Sale and Service Dealers 
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LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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1F YOU HAVE EVER WANTED TO LEARN 
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City. 


(Signed) 

B. C. McCulloch, 
Vice President, The 
Pelman Institute of 


America, New York 





FRENCH SPANISH OR GERMAN 


Every Pelman Language Course is 
taught under the absolute guarantee 
that if, after completing it, you are not 
entirely satisfied with your ability to 
read, speak and understand the lan- 
guage, your tuition will be refunded 
instantly upon demand. 


ITH the Pelman method of 
teaching foreign languages, it 
is perfectly possible — yes, 
easy — to learn French, German, or 
Spanish without a teacher, entirely 






you would be able to 
guess correctly from 
the way they fit in 
with the words you 
know. 


Reallv instead of being totally ignorant 













by mail. 

Even the pronuncia- 
tion and accent are 
learned rapidly and cor- 
rectly by means of a 
remarkable new device. 
You learn to speak flu- 
ently, read easily, and 
understand readily — 
within three months. 


A Striking 
New Idea 


Here is the revolu- 
tionary new principle 
of the Pelman Method, 
in a few words: In 
English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and some 
other European lan- 
guages there is a great 
‘Sody of words (reach- 
ing up into the thous- 
ands) which are practi- 
cally identical in all 
these tongues. 


attempt. 


If you were asked to read a French, 

an or Spanish newspaper, you would 
obably give up without making the 
Yet, as a matter of fact, you 
already know a very large number of the 
words you would meet with. You would 
ognize most of them “at sight.”” Others 


Thousands of 
Letters 
Like These 


‘Tl have managed 
during the past 
FEW MONTHS to 
obtain a better 
knowledge of collo- 
quial French than I 
acquired in THREE 
YEARS at school.” 

W. D. Cooper. 

“T have spoken 


with Spanish friends 
and made myself 
understood, and 
have understood 


them also, and 
then only about 
half-way through 
the first part.”’ 
F. Cutlerbuck. 
“IT am extremely 
gratified at my pro- 
gress. To me it is 
simply amazing.”’ 
E. E. Griffin. 





of these three languages, 
you already have an ex- 
cellent start toward learn- 
ing one or all of them! 

It is this remarkable 
fact that lies at the basis 
of the wonderful success 
that has come to the Pel- 
man Language Courses, 
wherever they have been 
tried. : 


Learn as 
Children Do 


Just like a child learning 
to speak, you do not bother 
at first about grammar. 
Instead, you learn from the 
very first lesson how to use 
the language itself. When 
you can speak, read and 
understand others readily, 
then—and then only—you 
get the knowledge of gram- 
mar you need in a new, 
simple way. 

Suppose, for example, 
that you have decided to 
learn French. (The Pel- 
man method works just as 
simply with other lan- 
guages.) When you open 


the first lesson of the Pelman method, you 
will be surprised to see not a single word of 
explanation in English. 
realize that no English is necessary. 
find that you already know enough French 
words to start—and you can easily discover 
the meaning of the unfamiliar French words 


But you soon 
You 
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by the way they ‘“‘fit in’ with the ones you 
recognize at sight. 

By means of this revolutionary system, 
within eight to twelve weeks you will find 
yourself able to speak a foreign language 
more fluently than those who have studied 
it for years in the toilsome ‘grammar 
first”’ way. 

This is no exaggeration. In England, where 
this wonderful new method was originated, 
tens of thousands of people have found that 
it makes foreign languages astonishingly 
easy to learn. In America, this success was 
at once duplicated. This is by far the most 
practical and sensible way to learn French, 
Spanish and German. 


Send for Free 
Book 


A free book, yours for the asking, shows 
you what a real cultural benefit, what a 
wonderful means for pleasure, it is to have 
another language at your command. This 
book actually shows you that you can read, 
at sight, a page of the language you decide 
tolearn. It shows why it is possible to guar- 
antee that you will learn either French, 
Spanish or German within three months, to 
your satisfaction, or it will cost you nothing. 
To send for this book places you underno 
obligation. No salesman will call upon you. 
Mail the coupon at once. 


The Pelman Language Institute 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


2575 Broadway, Suite L-669, New York City 
The Pelman Language Institute 
Suite L-669, 2575 Broadway 
New York City 

Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Language Instruction. 


DE hoon oop teuaa hea cake Ceeerbetseas 

Address 

City. : ; cidade Wiens dbo dois ens 
1 am interested in 

O French O Spanish O German 



















































For your feet’s sake 
—as well as for your 
game’s—wear Spaldings! 


You wouldn’t play ten- 
nis in a track shoe! 





Golf, too, like every 
athletic activity, demands 
a shoe specially con- 
structed to meet the needs 
of the game—a shoe that 
provides the greatest com- 
yet gives 
foundation so necessary to 
a firm stance. 

Spalding Golf Shoes 


are made by golfers for 
Try a pair! 














105 Nassau St. 
NEW 





518 
yo Sth Ave. 
And all large cities 

























Non-Alcoholic 
VERMOUTH 


THE IDEAL APPETIZER 
Bottled in Turin, Italy 









Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 


22-24 Clarke St. New York City 





Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to, or corrective of, 
news previously published in TIME. 


“Clean”’ 


TIME Jamaica, N. Y. 
The News-Magazine Aug. 24, 1925. 
Sirs: 


I read with deep feeling your account of 
the persecution of a Chinese Laundryman 
in your Aug. 10 issue, Page 24. 

It is a pity such things are allowed to 
continue toward “Foreigners’”’ who should 
have Justice, if boys (7) of 22 do not 
possess sufficient courtesy toward their fel- 
lowmen. Such things as the above ‘“Per- 
secution” are what occasion international 
prejudice and lead to wholesale murders. 

Personally I wonder where the Police- 
man was in all the weeks of the petty 
persecution. It was deplorable.**** 

Thanking you for your patience in read- 
ing this letter and tendering you my com- 
pliments for placing on the market such 
a clean paper as TIME (since reading it I 
have dropped the dailies with their sen- 


sational sheets). 
W. J. BENNETT 


Garbled 


Western Union Telegraph Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
TIME 
The News-Magazine, 
Sirs: Aug 27, 1925. 

The only interest which we had in the 
attached clipping from Page 29, Aug. 17 
issue of TIME was that we doubted 
whether a Western Union messenger would 
be permitted to deliver a message of such 
serious import to a golf player at the 
tee at the beginning of a tournament 
match. I, therefore, developed the facts and 
am sending you the report of our local 
General Superintendent just as he made 
it to me. 

I thought you might be interested in it 
because it is evident that some one has 
done an injustice to your publication by 
foisting upon it a garbled version of the 
occurrence, 

J. C. WILLEVER. 


First Vice President 
in charge of Commer- 
cial Department. 


The attached clipping read: 


As they (the finalists in the 
national municipal course golf 
tournament) stood on the first 
tee waiting to begin the after- 
noon round of their match, a 
Western Union messenger 
dashed up with a yellow en- 
velope for Serrick. He got 
into trouble on his drives, he 
overputted, topped his  ap- 
proaches. Later in the day, 
with McAuliffe 5 up, he spied 
his mother in the gallery. 
“They said you were sick,” 
he whispered. The crumpled 
telegram read: MOTHER 
DANGEROUSLY ILL COME 
AT ONCE. 


And the local (New York) gen- 


eral superintendent’s report said: 


Mr. Willever: 

The facts are that, on the morning of 
the day in question, an unknown caddy 
handed to Mr. Wm. Serrick a note writ- 
ten on one of our sending newspaper 
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LETTERS 


special blanks. This note read: “Ma 
died at eight o’clock this morning. Linc.” 
Line is the pet name of Lincoln Serrick, 
a younger brother of the addressee. 


On the afternoon of that day, when Mr. 
Wm. Serrick went out on the Course to 
begin his game, an older brother stepped 
up to him and assured him that there 
was nothing in the note he had received 
that morning. 

Mr. Wm. Serrick is employed by the 
Niles Bement Pond Machinery Tool Co., 
111 Broadway, N. Y. He is a fine speci- 
men of American manhood. He said that 
he never suspected for one minute that this 
Company was in any way involved in this 
unsportsmanlike affair, which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, had not in any way upset 
his game. He said that, contrary to this 
article, he was perfectly composed when 
he played this game, and that his com- 
petitor won the contest on merit... 

New York, Aug. 21, 1925. 


(sgd) J. F. NATHAN. 
—ED. 


Not Lyautey 


TIME New York, N. Y. 
The News-Magazine Aug. 20, 1925 
Sirs: 


On Page 9 of your issue of Aug. 17 
you show an illustration of Marshal Lyau- 
tey . . . Probably the International News 
(who furnished Trme the picture) is not 
familiar with European faces as this illus- 
tration happens to be that of General 
Roques, instead of Marshal Lyautey .. . 
General Roques was War Minister of 
France during the World War and previous 
to this position was Chief of the Aviation 
Service in the early days of the War. 


J. E. WINGATE 


Investigation confirms the ac- 
curacy of Reader Wingate’s charge 
TIME was in error. On page 13 
of this issue will be found an 
honest likeness of Marshall Ly- 


autey.—EbD. 


Mrs. Rheinstrom Flayed 
: Chicago, TI!. 
Aug. 24, 1925 
TIME 
The News-Magazine 
Sirs: 

I am enclosing an editorial on “Jewish 
Hypersensitiveness” which I wrote for the 
Aug. 14 issue of the Chicago Sentinel. 1 
believe that it may interest your readers. 


S. FeLtrx MENDELSOHN* 
The enclosure: 


JEWISH HYPER-SENSI- 
TIVENESS 

A recent issuet of the TIME Mag- 
azine contained an account of the 
career of George Gershwin, who is 
making a name for himself as a 
composer of popular melodies. The 
story referred to the musical star 
as “young Jew.” Now comes Mrs. 
A. M. Rheinstrom of New York and 
in a letter to the editor of the said 
journal she “takes exception to the 
nonchalance with which you have 
discriminated in the status of the 
subject of the article.’ 

“TI doubt very much,” continues 
Mrs. Rheinstrom, “whether you 
would speak of other persons in 
your columns as ‘young Catholics,’ 
‘young Methodists,’ ‘young Presby- 





*Rabbi. 
4Issue of July 20, Page 14. 
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terians,’ or ‘young Holy Rollers.’ 

“It strikes me that this continual 
discrimination against the Jew can 
do nothing but foment antagonism 
and aid ill-breeding, race hatred; 
it astonishes me greatly that a 
progressive sheet such as yours 
should have stooped to such stupid 
practices. Such editorial implica- 
tion in your news columns is 
amateurish and unprofessional bad 
taste.” 


Mrs. Rheinstrom must be a very 
good Jewess, since she possesses 
the weakness of her race in a full 
measure, The writer of this page 
read the article in the TIME Mag- 
azine and yet he did not think that 
any malice or slander was intended 
by the designation “young Jew.” 
Mrs. Rheinstrom’s objection simply 
represents Jewish hyper-sensitive- 
ness which very often looks for 
anti-Semitism and finds it in places 
where it does not begin to exist. 
The fact of the matter is that we 
ought to be glad that Mr. Gershwin 
was characterized by a _ Gentile 
writer as “young Jew”. Whenever 
American newspapers give accounts 
of crime they will very frequently 
tell you that this or that criminal 
is Jewish. On the other hand, 
whenever they describe Jewish 
geniuses they invariably speak of 
the “Russian violinist,” the “Ger- 
man novelist,” or the “French play- 
wright.” The Time Magazine 
proved to be an agreeable exception 
in this regard. 


Mrs. Rheinstrom makes a very 
poor and illogical comparison when 
she says that Christians are not 
ordinarily spoken of as “young 
Catholics” or “young Methodists” 
or “young Presbyterians” in news- 
paper accounts. Judaism is much 
more than a religious denomination, 
and a Jew is a Jew not necessarily 
by virtue of his religious affiliation. 
A Jew may be an agnostic and yet 
he still passes for a Jew by virtue 
of his descent from the Jewish 
race. To say this is of course 
rank heresy, and now that we have 
made this statement we are quite 
prepared for the attacks which may 
come upon us from those who con- 
tinue to maintain that a Jew is a 
Jew only by virtue of his member- 
4 in the “Israelitish Church.” 
—ED. 


“National Asset” 


TIME Los Angeles, Calif. 
The News-Magazine Aug. 22, 1925 
Sirs: 





...It is amazing to find to what a 
degree you manage to cover so wide a 
field while being at once precise and per- 
cipient, concise and concinnous, racy and 
readable. 


No other country has, as far as I 
know, any publication comparable with 
yours. it is a national asset of high value, 
especially as it is usually a long and diffi- 
cult job to dig out of the ordinary Amer- 
lean paper the news of importance and 
of more than local interest. 

I have lately come here from the West 
Indies, where it was difficult to sbtain 
(and then somewhat out of date) your 
admirable summary and comment. One 
of the advantages of being here is that I 
can get it every Wednesday... 


W. INGE 
























































































Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 







































The Enchanted Part of Algiers 


UCALYPTUS woods above. 

The blue bay below. Snow 
crowned mountains in the dis- 
tance. And in this setting... . 
Algiers! With its narrow stair- 
ways for streets. Its veiled women 
.... bare feet clasped by heavy 
golden anklets . . . . fingers 
henna-tipped. Its dim Houses of 
Allah . . . . the glimmer of 
hanging lamps cast on prostrate 
shrouded figures . . . . the air 
opalescent with incense. In the 
bazaars, black bearded M’zabites 
pass in flowing Arab garb. Mer- 
chants and buyers screamingly 
bargain. The “Hand of Fathma,” 
the Arab Mascot, is for sale. 






Less than a century ago, this was 
an inaccessible pirate stronghold 

. tuled by the scoundrelly 
Kasbah. Today, a magic carpet, 
a French Liner, wafts you from 
New York to Paris in six days 
.... from Marseilles to Algiers 
in twenty-six hours. 


To Algiers! With its luxurious 
Hotel Continental . . . . one of 
27 famous Transatlantique hotels. 
Then over thousands of miles of 
macadam highway . ... motoring 
into the heart of Islam! All this 
under French Line management 
at the other end of “the longest 
gangplank in the world.” Write 
for illustrated brochure....a 
trip in itself. 





































































































PACKARD 
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a, . 
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Packard Presents a Club Sedan 


HE new Packard club sedan | enameled trunk, which is remov- 


might well be called the sport 
model enclosed car. 


This beautiful new body combines 
the roominess of a sedan with the 
intimacy of a coupe. 


But unlike a coupe, the club sedan 
has four doors. There is no crowd’ 
ing when the rear compartment 
passengers enter or leave. 


Those who tour will appreciate 


the new water-tight and dust-proof |! 


able without affecting the car’s | 
beauty of line. 


For all social uses the new club 
sedan is destined to be very popu- 
lar. It will appeal also to the busi: 
ness or professional man who wants 
beauty, distinction and comfort 
combined with unfailing perform’ 
ance in his motor car. 


Thenewclubsedan bodyis mounted 
on the improved chassis of both the 
Packard Eight and the Packard Six. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS 


ONE 


The Packard Eight club sedan is illustrated—$4890 at Detroit. The Packard Six club sedan is priced at $2725 at the 
factory. Packard dealers welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


{ To Swampscott came a lank stern 
Senator, gray-haired, level browed. 
In 1906-07 he had delved as an 
explorer into the wastes of Peru. 
Later he lectured on his discoveries 
at Yale and Princeton. Once he 
had been Governor of Connecticut 
for a few hours (TIME, Jan. 19, 
POLITICAL Notes). During the War 
he had acted as Commandant of the 
Allies’ largest flying school (at Is- 
soudun, France). In the last three 
months he has made an investiga- 
tion of Government air bases and 
air routes. President Coolidge, 
conscious of all this, shook the Sen- 
ator’s hand warmly, bid Hiram 
Bingham, Honolulu-born Yankee, 
a hearty welcome, conversed with 
him for two hours. 


{ Towards Swampscott rushed Lu- 
cius J. M. Malnin, Federal Judge 
of the Virgin Islands (St. Croix, St. 
John and St. Thomas, purchased by 
the U. S. from Denmark in 1917). 
Judge Lucius had a tale of “malad- 
ministration of the Virgin Isles” by 
“seven U. S. Governors, all navy 
officers, in seven years,” to unfold to 
President Coolidge. He was told by 
Secretary Sanders, at Lynn, to hold 
his peace until the President should 
return to Washington. Then and 
there an interview will be accorded 
him. Said Judge Malnin: 


“T shall keep fighting until the 
people of the islands get what they 
are entitled to—a civil, not a mili- 
tary or naval government.” 


f A 100-pound watermelon, per- 
ambulating in a tin washtub was 
sighted by railroad men at Fitch- 
burg, Mass. They told reporters. 
Agog at its clearing papers, which 
named President Coolidge as the 
addressee, the reporters heralded by 
wire the approach to White Court 
of the ponderous aqueous gourd. 


{ At White Court the President 
presented Lieut. Reginald de Noyes 
Thomas, of Boston and Squantum, 
Mass., with the Herbert Schiff Me- 
morial trophy for having been aloft 
last year 583 hours “without serious 
accident,” longer than any other 
naval airman. 


{ Correspondents attended a Presi- 
dential Press Conference. For a 
moment it looked as though they 
were going to have a chance to 
feature something besides the Presi- 
dent’s taciturnity. He was “ob- 
viously annoyed.” It seemed for a 
time as if he might pound his fist. 
Then the Coolidge lips pursed them- 
selves. From between them escaped 
“vitriolic sarcasm.” Without rais- 
ing his voice the President dealt 
scathingly with open and covert op- 
ponents of his debt funding and 
budget slashing plans. 

France and Italy shall profit not 
a jot by the easy terms accorded 
Belgium, if Mr. Coolidge has his 
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way. They will be examined im- 
partially as to paying power, and 
then fitted out with an inflexible 
outfit of liquidation terms, cut along 
a take-it-or-leave-it Yankee pat- 
tern. 

It was also made clear that the 

Leviathan will not cease to shuttle 
across the Atlantic, or the Navy 
to protect U. S. interests; both of 
which eventualities had been envi- 
sioned by tars and admirals carp- 
ing at low appropriations. The 
Army, the President felt, will not 
languish into non-existence while 
the present $300,000,000 a year ap- 
propriation is in force. 
{| Lulled by the soporific drone of 
Swampscott katydids, two members 
of the Marine detail guarding Presi- 
dent Coolidge were found asleep on 
post by Lieut. Wright, Mayflower 
officer. In wartime the sun would 
probably have risen on their execu- 
tion. Since the U. S. is at peace, 
there is much talk of extenuating 
circumstances. 

Employes of William Randolph 
Hearst, belted champions of the un- 
der dog against officialdom, did not 
hesitate to headline: “WiILD PARTIES 
LaID TO CooLIDGE GUARDS.” The 
wild parties, they alleged, were par- 
ticipated in by the sleepy-heads only 
as waiters upon their dissipated offi- 
cers “and fashionable young debu- 
tantes of North Shore society.” The 
Hearst press related that the poor 
underlings “were compelled to take 
down the covers of their pup tents, 
and make an arch through which 
women visitors could enter the offi- 
cers’ quarters without detection.” 
In a final burst of sympathy, the 
victims of Lieut. Wright were de- 
clared to be tender “rookies who 
have been taught little by their 
superiors”—despite the fact that it 
was announced last June (TIME, 
June 15) that all members of the 
Marine detail guarding President 
Coolidge had been “hand picked” by 
General Lejeune himself. 

In official circles dishonorable dis- 
charge was said to be the worst fate 





possible in store for the sleepers. It 
was recalled, however, that a ma- 
rine of the White Court detail was 
court-martialed in June for refus- 
ing to bathe in the untepid bay near 
White Court, that his ablutions are 
now performed in the Navy Prison 
at Charleston, Mass. 


{ Captain Adolphus Andrews, 
kind-hearted skipper of the May- 
flower, was requested by the Navy 
Department to sift all charges aris- 
ing out of the sleeping Coolidge 
guard scandal to the bottom. Offi- 
cers who have commanded their 
men to act as servants at “all night 
parties” (if there have been any 
such) are likely to face an un- 
precedentedly stern Skipper Adol- 
phus. 


{ With his departure Washington- 
ward definitely in sight, the Presi- 
dent for the first time opened the 
doors of White Court to the public 
and greeted callers. Delegations 
and individuals poured in by motor. 
By train, by street car and by the 
aid of his pedal extremities came 
Robert J. Taylor, 80-year-old be- 
whiskered Negro elevator operator, 
who has carried 15 Governors of 
Massachusetts up and down the 
Boston State House. The Presi- 
dent, who was one of the Governors 
whom Mr. Taylor had _ levitated, 
shook his hand in amiable recogni- 
tion. 


§ “Blue Blood! Blue Blood!! Blue 
Blood!!!” chugged the engines of 
the Presidential yacht. Captain 
Adolphus Andrews thrust an ordi- 
nary pin into the spot on his chart 
which marks Plymouth, Mass., in- 
structed his helmsman to make for 
that pin with all speed. 

With every chug the yacht drew 
nearer to the squat boulder from 
whose eminence New England so- 
ciety finds itself able to look down. 
And when the helmsman at last ran 
to earth Captain Adolphus’ pin, the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge disem- 
barked “amid many direct descend- 
ants of the original Pilgrims,” who 
were swelled by unabashed plebe- 
ians into “an enthusiastic crowd.” 


In addition to Plymouth Rock, the 
President visited the old burial 
ground, where three of the original 
pilgrims now rest. At the tomb of 
William Bradford, who antedated 
Mr. Coolidge as Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts by 298 years, the Presi- 
dent paused. 


Later he motored to Marshfield, 
paused before the tomb of Daniel 
Webster. 


Still later he lunched with C. W. 
Barron, Publisher of the Wall 
Street Journal. Mr. Barron is a 
large breeder of Guernsey cattle, 
and Mrs. Coolidge asked him why 
it is that some cows’ horns curl up 
and other cows’ horns curl down. 


Aboard the Mayflower once more, 


TIME 
National Affairs—IContinued] 


Mr. Coolidge left historic scenes 
for Swampscott. Tired, he slept. 


§ On awakening, Mr. Coolidge 
motored to Camp Devens, and pro- 
ceeded to interest himself there in 
a certain Corporal, who marched 
and counter-marched with 1,600 oth- 
er citizen soldiers. 


Came the moment when prizes 
were to be awarded. Afterward 


SENATOR BINGHAM 
Lank, stern, level 
(see Page 1) 


the Corporal stepped forward in his 
turn, stood at attention, saluted. 


The President started to return 
the salute. Stopped, took off his 
hat, inquired: “How have you been 
getting along, John?” 

“Fine, Sir,” replied John Coolidge. 

Later Corporal John was made 
the focus of countless lenses. 
“Click,” went expensive focal plane 
press shutters. “Clickety-whurr,” 
purred Bell and Howell cinema 
cameras. The noted corporal 
“squads righted,” “squads lefted,” 
and “righted by squads”. 

Interrogated, he said he hoped to 
return next year (as a_ sergeant, 
opined “reliable authorities’’). 

Queried the curious: “What was 
your object in coming up here this 
year?” 

“Ask father,” retorted Corporal 

John, as he slipped away to don 
“civies” and lunch with the Presi- 
dent and his mother and the Camp 
Commandant. 
§ Although a definite date for the 
President’s return to Washington 
had not been set last week, it was 
expected to take place shortly after 
Labor Day. The chief uncertain 
factor was the question of how soon 
the White House redecorating— 
consisting mostly of fresh paint and 
needed repairs—is completed. 
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ARMY & NAVY 


Brothers-in-law 


Some two score Septembers ago 
Midshipman Samuel S. Robison and 
Midshipman Charles F. Hughes 
were classmates and roommates at 
the Naval Academy. Graduating, 
they married sisters. For 40 years 
their friendship has been unbrok- 
en and their careers. strikingly 
parallel. During the war each re- 
ceived a decoration for “exception- 
ally meritorious services.” At pres- 
ent they rank 17 and 18 on the 
list of Naval officers. 


When the U. S. Fleet returns 
shortly from Australia waters, one 
of the Navy Department’s periodic 
shakeups, in which officers are al- 
ternated between fleet and shore 
service, will place the two former 
midshipmen in ranking command 
of the U. S. Naval forces afloat, 
Admiral Samuel S. Robison, sturdy, 
stocky determined, dark complex- 
ioned with iron gray hair and a 
close cropped mustache, will be- 
come Commander in Chief of the 
U. §S. Fleet, succeeding Admiral 
Coontz. And Admiral Charles F. 
Hughes, “huge friendly and dy- 
namic,” ruddy-complexioned and 
bushily mustached, will assume the 
second ranking command—that of 
the Battle Fleet. 


Since it is our settled Naval 
policy, at least for the present, that 
the country’s first line of defense 
must be kept on the Pacific coast, 
Admiral Robison, in his flagship 
the Seattle, and Admiral Hughes, 
whose flagship will be the Cali- 
fornia, will be apt to spend much 
of their time near the great major 
ship concentration base at Bremer- 
ton, on Puget Sound. There Ad- 
miral Robison, 58 “proficient at 
tennis”, and Admiral Hughes, 59, 
“a fire eater of a friendly sort”, 
will enjoy haleyon days. 


At West Point 


To Versailles (150 years ago) 
swarmed empurpled princelings, in- 
tent on an implicit mission of 
state. At the summit of the Es- 
colier de Marbre they were met 
by offiicious accoucheurs of Marie 
Antoinette; were neatly ranged 
so that they might attest the 
birth of a Dauphin of France, 
without actually smothering Marie 
or trampling the expected Dauphin 
under foot. 


All went well. In time news 
winged to General Washington, en- 
camped at West Point with 10,000 
men, that another Valois had come 
squalling into the world. The 
General was just polishing off the 
Revolutionary War. France was 
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our staunch ally. To the Father 
of His Country it occurred to or- 
der rum, barrels of it, in which 
his 10,000 men might toast the 
Dauphin’s health. For himself and 
his officers the General ordered 
waters more refined if no less po- 
tent. A huge arbor was construct- 
ed, a celebration decreed. At 4 
o’clock in the afternoon officers 
and their ladies sat down to din- 
ner. As the dinner proceeded the 
Dauphin’s health was toasted 13 
times. That the 10,000 who toast- 
ed him in rum might do so in 
unison, 13 salvos of cannon echoed 
the polite felicitations of the Gen- 
eral and his immediate guests. At 
7:30 in the evening General Wash- 
ington decreed a feu de jolie (a 
firing of guns in token of joy). 
The Hudson volley reverberated 
almost to Tarrytown, where rose 
as yet no wigwams of million- 
aires. 


. 


Last week the cadets of West 
Point held their annual echo of 
good General Washington’s feu de 
jolie. A thousand cadets and their 
two thousand guests (the femmes 
of cadets are invariably chaper- 
oned), took the place of the 10,000 
joyous rum tasters. 


The historic “arbor” was there— 
risen again as it has risen al- 
most every year since the found- 
ing of the Academy in 1819. Ca- 
dets had revamped tents and other 
military gear into the likeness of 
“triumphal arches,’ Japanese gar- 
dens, and “Oriental fantasies,” and 
“The Camp Illuminator,” which is 
now the event’s official title, lasted 
far into the dawn, with tireless 
plebes (fourth class men) furnish- 
ing the music and serving as lone 
sentries who guarded the outposts 
of gaiety. 

With morning came “lights out” 
and “taps.” Guests and illumina- 
tion were routed by the crass glim- 
mer of day. In a_ disillusioning 
dawn the Cadets’ Summer Train- 
ing Camp was struck. The shade 
of good General George vanished 
to toast the Valois Dauphin’s 
health in nectar, to wheedle St. 
Peter into ordering 13 rousing 
trumps. 


At West Point a sham military 
engagement was staged last week 
—the first to which the press and 
public have been invited, the first 
at which “live ammunition” has 
been used. “Protected” by an ac- 
tual barrage, cadets advanced 
against an “army” of “24 in. 
isosceles triangles, each signed with 
a cadet’s name.” 


The namesake triangles proved 
no match for the cadets. Fif- 
teen automobile loads of staff of- 
ficers, observers, declared the Isos- 
celeans wiped out. 


TIME 


At Camp Grant 


On the old rifie range at Camp 
Grant, Ill., two miles from the can- 
tonment, a Negro regiment of the 
Illinois National Guard was engaged 
in routine practice with a _ one- 
pound Howitzer. Servicing of the 
gun was proceeding without acci- 
dent, as on countless former occa- 
sions. Black bodies bent and 
sweated in accustomed rhythm. 
Periodically gunners tugged at their 
lanyards, set off the propelling 
charge of their shells with the 
monotonous routine of well ordered 
automita, 


Unknown to anyone a shell with 
a misprimed fuse was inserted into 
one of the guns. As the unfor- 
tunate gunner pulled his lanyard 
not only the propelling charge but 
the high explosive shell charge 
detonated. The gun burst, killing 
seven men and wounding eleven 
others, all skilled in the handling 
of shells and explosives. 


An investigation was ordered, but 
the accident was claimed to have 
been part of the inevitable frac- 
tional toll exacted by the mere fact 
of using firearms. 


The dead are: Capt. Osceola A. 
Browning, Corporal Henry Williams 
and Privates Anderson, Durant, 
Campbell, Wright and Barnes. 


“Garden Hose’ 


At Fort Tilden (near Manhat- 
tan) anti-aircraft gunners pre- 
pared to test a new “sightless” 50- 
caliber Browning anti-aircraft ma- 
chine gun. Instead of aiming and 
firing at the target by the aid of 
sights, a gunner firing the new 
weapon simply turns it like a 
garden hose upon aircraft over- 
head and sprays them with a 
stream of 450 bullets per minute, 
every fifth bullet being a flaming 
“tracer bullet”? which indicates the 
path of the others. The new gun 
has a vertical range of 15,000 feet, 
and a horizontal range of 27,000 ft. 
Its flaming “tracer shots” will 
serve the added purpose of setting 
fire to enemy aircraft. Its pro- 
jectiles will pierce armor plate one 
inch thick at 12,000 feet. Each 
weighs about a quarter of a pound. 


Gardeners who have attempted to 
down elusive butterflies with a hose 
opined that even with the new gun 
anti-aircraft marksmen will scarce- 
ly have it all their own way; shook 
their heads doubtfully even when 
informed that the tracer bullets will 
be visible to a height of 7,500 ft. 
at night and 6,000 ft. by day. 


COAL 


The Strike 


Chairman John H. Uhl, John 
Johnson, President of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence School and 
the nestors of Luzerne, Lackawan- 
na and Schuylkill Counties, Penn- 
sylvania, spent a busy week talking, 
traveling. They were members of 
the Citizens’ No Strike Committee, 
which presented itself as a battle- 
dore and shuttlecock between the 
estranged parties to an impending 
anthracite coal strike. 


Never once did the committee 
come within four aces of averting 
a strike. It would have been infra 
dig for both operators and miners 
(accustomed to the intervention of 
U. S. Presidents, or, at the least, 
of Pennsylvania Governors) to lie 
down together at the behest of the 
local citizenry. 


But the committee served one 
glorious purpose. To John. L. 
Lewis, round-faced round-bodied 
President of the United Mine 
Workers, the committee furnished 
a respectful audience for one of 
the greatest oratorical masterpieces 
of his career. 


For three hours Mr. Lewis ut- 
tered speech of bewildering power 
drawn from argument and emotion, 
fact and fancy, figures and phrases. 
Most incisively he attacked the op- 
erators’ propaganda that any in- 
creases in wages must be paid by 
the public. They should be paid, 
said Mr. Lewis, from the operators’ 
enormous profits. And he cited 
endless statistics to prove the 
enormousness of the profit,—for ex- 
ample, said he, the Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre Coal Co. made $7,182,- 
000 or 31% on its investment in 
1924, would make over $11,000,000 
or 51% in 1925, issued a 200% 
stock dividend in April, 1924, and 
paid an extra dividend of $3 a 
share in January, 1925. 


But, like many orators before 
him, Mr. Lewis did not achieve by 
speech his apparent object. He did 
not convince the absent operators. 


Two days later, all pretense of 
negotiation having been abandoned, 
the following notice issued from 
the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 27, 1925 


To the officers and members of local unions 
of Districts 1, 7 and 9, United Mine 
Workers of America. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: 


The present agreement between the an- 
thracite operators and mine workers ex- 
pires Aug. 31, 1925. Your Scale Committee, 
charged with the responsibility of making 
a new contract has been unable to arrive 
at any understanding as effecting wages or 
conditions of employment to be effective 
after Aug. 31, 1925. Therefore, our mem- 
bership in Districts Nos. 1, 7 and 9 is ad- 
vised that no contract being in effect a 
suspension of mining will automatically take 
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place at midnight, Monday, Aug. 31, 1925. 
Concerning the question of maintenance 
men remaining at work during the suspen- 
sion we advise that proper instructions will 
be issued to our membership, as an agree- 
ment covering this subject can be consum- 
mated with the representatives of the an- 
thracite operators. Please hold yourselves 
in readiness to put our policy with respect 
to maintenance work into effect as soon as 
possible after receipt of its contents. 


Your Scale Committee will continue to 
exercise every influence to bring about, 
if possible, a general agreement which will 
mean substantial progress for the anthra- 
cite mine workers. We will endeavor from 
time to time to keep you fully advised as 
to the situation. We hope that the utmost 
co-operation will be exercised betweer our 
membership and the Scale Committee. 


JOHN L. LEWIS, 
International President. 
PHILIP MURRAY, 
International Vice President. 
THOMAS KENNEDY, 
International Secretary-Treasurer. 
RINALDO CAPPELLINI, 
President District No. 1. 
ANDREW MATTEY, 
President District No. 7. 
Cc. J. GOLDEN, 
District No. 9. 
UNITED MINE’ WORKERS OF 
AMERICA. 


A new arrangement regarding 
maintenance men was made, more 
satisfactory to the miners than any 
—in previous strikes. Ten thou- 
sand men—bratticers, carpenters, 
drivers, doormen, headmen, foot- 
men, engineers, pumpmen, lumber- 
men, etc.—will stay at the mine 
throughout the strike, will receive 
retroactively any increase in wages 
when operations are resumed, will 
not be discharged by the operators. 


And so, at midnight August 1, 
the strike—technically a mere “sus- 
pension” due to expiration of all 
existing wage agreements—began. 


Many miners are immigrants— 
chiefly Poles, Russians. There were 
indications that» several thousand 
would take this opportunity to re- 
cross the Atlantic—one was re- 
turning to Central Europe with 
$10,000, enough to buy up his na- 
tive thorp. 


How long will the strike last? 
To determine this point in the 
horoscope are three loci. 


1) Sometime the miners will get 
bored with their vacation. 


2) Sometime the operators will 


have sold their large accumulated 
stocks of coal. 

3) Sometime the pcliticians may 
hear the public calling them to 
intervene. 


The first point is calculated to be 
before October 10; the second about 
November 1; the third about De- 





































WALTER L. COHEN 


Van Dyck bearded, sleekly habited 
(See below) 


cember 1. Averaging these three 
dates, would put the result about 
where the operators want it. The 
theory of miners’ tactics is to 
wait until accumulated coal is sold 
or until public officials intervene 
(the latter being a consummation 
devoutly undesired by operators— 
or, at least, so the miners think.) 
Then the miners hope to wring 
concessions from the operators. 

But even John L. Lewis has not 
offered a guess as to the probable 
duration of the strike. And it is 
a safe guess that if Mr. Lewis had 
guessed, his guess would prove 
to be wrong. 


NEGROES 


Again, Cohen 


Van Dyck bearded, ever sleekly 
habited, groomed with care, Walter 
L. Cohen, Negro Customs Comp- 
troller and Sheriff of New Orleans, 
has long been a well rewarded 
servitor of the Republican party 
in Louisiana and a thorn in the 
flesh of Louisiana senators. 

Twice (TIME, May 28, 1923, Mar. 
8, 1924) Presidents Harding or 
Coolidge granted him interim ap- 
pointments (appointments good 
till Congress re-convenes). Twice 
returning senators booted Mr. 
Cohen out of office. About a year 
ago the Senate grudgingly con- 
firmed him as Sheriff and Comp- 
troller of New Orleans. 

Now somebody has decided to 
“get” Mr. Cohen “good”. Last 
week a Federal Grand ‘Jury in- 
dicted him on charges that he is 
involved in “a gigantic rum con- 
spiracy”. The charge specifies a 
single instance in which 4,250 cases 
of rum were allegedly smuggled 
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in from Havana with Mr. Cohen’s 
connivance. 

Dapper Comptroller Cohen de- 
clared himself “as surprised as 
any person in New Orleans.” He 
and 40 other alleged conspirators 
furnished bail of $5,000 each with- 
out hesitancy. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Federal Employes 


Dan, Dan, the lavatory man 

He dresses clean and tidy, and he 
does the best he can. 

He serves out towels and brushes 
and soap 

But he has no opportunities and 
very little hope. 


Bleak, truly, is the lot of any 
lavatory man, but bleaker still 
if he is a lavatory man employed 
by the U. S. Government. Nor 
are lavatory men alone in their 
exigency. Federal attendants of all 
sorts, guards in zoos and biological 
gardens, seneschals in museums and 
the gray-faced individuals of name- 
less profession who patrol at in- 
tervals the hollow echoing corri- 
dors of public libraries — all are 
underpaid, all are overworked. 

It is true that the functions 
of their office exact neither physical 
nor mental effort from these gen- 
tlemen. Sweat-shop workers, boil- 
er-makers, bookkeepers, often look 
upon them with envy. Guards have 
it easy. All they gotta do is 
just stand, and oncet in a while 
tell some loonhead where to go. 

“Third to the left for the new 
books, mister.” 

“English Art, first to the right.” 

Twelve hours a day, seven days 
a week. They just stand. Shoes 
go by, precise shoes, sprawling de- 
liberate shoes, hobbledehoys, club- 
foot, no sock and bunions; narrow 
slippers that do their walking in 
limousines. New men take their 
eyes off the floor and look at 
faces; thousands of  wall-eyed 
masks with halitosis, passing in 
slow and grave procession, the 
time comes for action. Somebody 
actually puts his hand in the 
leopard’s cage, or forgets to reg- 
ister a book, or spits on the floor. 
Then the custodian snarls his ill- 
natured correction, clearly demon- 
strating that he is an insolent var- 
let who does not know his place. 
But for the most part he has 
an easy time. He just stands. 

“Check your hat and coat; no 
smoking, lady.” 

“Straight back for the monkey 
house.” 

Last week Luther C. Steward, 
national President of the Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes, an- 
nounced that at the coming annual 
convention (beginning Sept. 7 at 
Faneuil Hall, Boston) he will lay 
before his fellows a resolution urg- 
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ing Congress to fix $1,500 as the 
minimum salary for all Federal 
employees, which would make their 
salaries almost comparable to those 
oo by private industries. Said 
e: 


“It was the Government that 
gave impetus to the 8-hour day 
and 6-day week for the working- 
man. It was the Government which 
told the outside employer that that 
is’ sufficient time of labor and that 
it is unfair to work a man Ienger. 
The Federation of Federal Em- 
ployes believe that the Government 
should not attempt to give advice 
to private concerns unless it is 
itself a model employer. We hope 
to make it the model employer in 
this respect.” 


.Said the Washington Post: 


“It is not likely that Congress 
will listen to their demands. It 
never has. But constant persever- 
ance may eventually make an im- 
pression on the economists in Con- 
gress, who, while denying justice to 
the great army of employes serv- 
ing Uncle Sam, accept with equa- 
nimity and great satisfaction a 
raise of 38% in their own salaries.” 


Page Scored 


Walter Hines Page — onetime 
editor of the Forum, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the World’s Work, one- 


time Ambassador to Great Britain 
—is now dead. But his reputa- 
tion has grown more and more 
honorable, the publication of his 
letters has grown more and more 
profitable. 


That being the case, Mr. Page 
was an excellent text for a ser- 
mon in Mr. H. L. Mencken’s 
American Mercury. The Coolidge 
Myth having appeared some time 
ago, the Mercury (for September) 
carried The Page Legend. The ar- 
ticle about Mr. Page was written 
by one C. Hartley Grattan. 


Critic Grattan first cited the 
eulogies of Mr. Page: “The great- 
est and noblest American _ since 
Lincoln”; “The most heroic Ameri- 
can of the War period”; “An 
intense patriot” (thus Charles W. 
Eliot, John W. Davis, Admiral 
Sims, Colonel House, Edward W. 
Bok, William H. Taft in an ad- 
dress to the Trustees of the Wal- 
ter Hines Page School of Inter- 
national Relations); “A great citi- 
zen. . . « -He gave his life for his 
country. ....Such a life as_ his 
should be held up as a model to 
all generations.” (Thus President 
Coolidge). 


Then Mr. Grattan proceeded to 
tear Mr. Page’s record to pieces: 


“1) Page was too fond of hob- 
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nobbing with British aristocrats. 
Page had been born in a North 
Carolina hamlet; the gaudy trap- 
pings of royalty naturally made a 
powerful impression upon him. 


THE LATE Mr. PAGE 
“To Bigger Things” 


Things went on swimmingly, al- 
most deliriously, for a year. He 
went everywhere, got to know ev- 
erybody, ‘was soon on _ familiar 
terms with dukes, princesses and 
members of the Cabinet.” 


(2) He was pro-British. Wood- 
row Wilson in his neutrality proc- 
lamation said: “We must be im- 
partial in thought as well as in 
action. ...Every man who really 
loves America will act and speak 
in the true spirit of neutrality....” 
A British statesman said: “From 
the beginning he [Page] be- 
lieved that Great Britain was right 
and Germany was wrong.” Page 
wrote to Wilson speaking of “the 
completely barbarous behavior of 
Prussians.” He swallowed the 
British propaganda whole. The 
day after the U. S. entered the 
War “a well known Englishman 
happened to meet Page leaving his 
house. .. .“Thank God’ the Eng- 
lishman said, ‘there is one hypo- 
crite less in London today. ‘What 
do you mean?’ asked Page. ‘I 
mean you. Pretending all this time 
that you were neutral: That isn’t 
necessary any longer.’ ‘You are 
right!’ the ambassador answered as 
he walked on (Quoted by 
Grattan from B. J. Hendricks’ life 
of Page.) 


8) Page was unsympathetic in 
enforcing U. S. rights as a neutral 
when Britain broke international 
law by going to extremes in her 
blockade of Germany. He fought 


with Lansing who tried to insist 
on American rights. He even gave 
Britain a hint to have a U. S. 
vessel seized by the French in order 
to ease up Anglo-American tension. 

4) He helped to induce Presi- 
dent Wilson to bring the U. S. 
into the War. 


5) He said of isolationists in 
a letter to his son: “I have long 
concluded. .. that these men are 
the most ignorant men in the whole 
world; more ignorant — because 
they are viciously ignorant—than 
the Negro boys who act as caddies 
at Pinehurst; more ignorant than 
the inmates of Morganton Asylum; 
more ignorant than sheep or rab- 
bits or idiots.” 

Mr. Grattan concluded sarcasti- 
cally: “He had guided this country 


to Bigger Things.” 


CRIME 


Tong 


Western Union operators in Bos- 
ton were puzzled, last week, by a 
number of enigmatic telegrams 
sent from their station to various 
parts of the U. S. The messages 
appeared, at first glance, to be in 
code, but a closer scrutiny re- 
vealed that they were merely lists 
of names—Chinese names. Did 


some sinister purport lodge in these 
formal messages—a hint of vague 
hatreds, of malice palely half-smil- 
ing from faces as yellow as the tele- 
graph blanks, and as inscrutable? 
It was hard to be sure. The 
police, at all events, evinced some 
interest in the messages; they 
were also curious to trace certain 
long distance telephone calls from 
Boston to obscure places in the 
Chinese quarters of St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh—calls in which the con- 
nection had been requested in care- 
fully articulated English, followed 
by the rushing speech of a dim voice 
haranguing in a chant of monosyl- 
lables an unseen Oriental a thou- 
sand miles away....a_ staccato 
cry of comprehension.... the 
click of a receiver. 


Pressmen could get no aliment 
from these reported phone-calls 
and telegrams; but when, next day, 
a number of Chinamen were 
shot down, singly, and for no ap- 
parent reason, in widely separated 
parts of the S., typewriters 
stuttered, and a frightening word 
began to boom in the headlines of 
even the conservative papers: 
TONG! 

TONG WAR RENEWED— 
TONG DEATHS MOUNT—TONG 
CHIEFS... TONG HATE... 
TONG... 

The delicious menace of that 
word has been long savored by 
people who have yielded to the 





importunity of a megaphoning bus- 
starter and have ridden THROUGH 
CHINATOWN FOR $1. On such 
rides they beheld Orientals going 
and coming in the streets, with the 
short seuffling step and the furtive 
stoop which they have borrowed 
from the cinema. They scrutinized 
the houses of these yellow men— 
miserable places for the most part, 
tenements, tumbled shanties, bars, 
and chop suey joints, all dingy, or 
garish, not one of them revealing 
the least hint of that exotic mag- 
nificence without which, as every- 
one knows, no Chinaman can ex- 
ist. But the sightseers were not 
deceived. 


They knew too well what really 
went on behind those apparently 
dismal walls; no housefront how- 
ever dreary, could hide from them 
its inner chambers hung with a 
thousand twilit blazonries and per- 
fumed with the musk of frankin- 
cense and grated orris-root—cham- 
bers wherein slim Chinese girls 
with scarlet fingernails and breasts 
like almond-petals submit among 
Himalayas of varicolored cushions, 
to the embraces of opium-bloated 
laundrymen. ... 


Few sightseers know that tong 
means “Parlor.” The implication 
of the word is a genial one, im- 
plying conversation, compromise, 
good cheer. Tongs were originally 
started as protective trade organ- 
izations. They became, by degrees, 
political bodies—compact, powerful, 
antagonistic. Thus was the word 
perverted. Now, when that word 
appears in print, it clangs like a 
terrible bronze bell summoning un- 
seen hordes to war, sounding the 
knell of many pathetic, dingy little 
men who will die by violence, in 
secret places. 

Tong wars begin quickly, kindled 
by rivalry between two rich tea- 
merchants for the favors of one 
of those slender concubines that so 
vividly people the imaginations of 
sightseers; by a trade jealousy; 
a stolen opium shipment; in short, 
by almost any obscure betrayal of 
Oriental honor. Once begun, they 
are conducted on a system much re- 
sembling that which governs the 
game of chess. The purpose of 
each side is to wipe out the im- 
portant leaders of the other. Hired 
assassins do the actual campaign- 
ing—tong gunmen who have origi- 
nated many of the devices in favor 
with detective story writers. Their 
knives flicker in bad doorways. 
Their shapes are seen outlined 
against a gibbous moon, while they 
scurry over city roofs at night, or 
swing down a silk rope-ladder to 
their victim’s window. They are 
carried up hotel elevators in pack- 
ing cases; they train cobras. to 
crawl through the speaking-tubes of 
limousines and bite their enemies 
on the lip; but the type of crime 
which entertains them most is the 
far simpler business of entering 
some all-night chop-suey restau- 
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rant, firing six or seven shots, and 
departing, while the proprietor 
splutters out his life upon the 
greasy floor. Of this daring feat 
no tongman seems to tire. 

The Hip Sings and the On 
Leongs, the two tongs concerned in 
the present outbreak, fought in 
1910. In 1912 the nephew of On 
Leong Mayor of Manhattan’s 
Chinatown was killed by two Chi- 
nese, both subsequently electrocuted. 
In 1922 the head of the Hip Sings 
choked and fell faceforward upon 
the asphalt of Pell Street, Man- 
hattan, with a bullet in his heart. 
Another war flickered briefly last 
year until it was ended by the 
efforts of Arbitrator Lee Kue Ying, 
rich merchant. Last week Ying, 
presumably of natural causes, 
perished. It was on the afternoon 
of his death that the wires from 
Boston began to crackle with Chi- 
nese communications. 


For the murder of a tong chief, 
a gunman may receive as much as 
$10,000; for a pawn or coolie, not 
more than $500. At the end of a 
war, the better shots are often 
rich men. Last week, obedient 
to the messages from Boston, they 
began business in a number of 
cities: 

In Baltimore two young Chi- 
nese, dressed in department store 
clothes, entered a restaurant, or- 
dered a meal of rice and soup. 
The cook, one Charley Lee, with- 
drew to prepare it. To the propri- 
etor, who sat beaming behind his 
counter, one of the men beckoned 
with a rolled newspaper; he ap- 
proached. When he had come to 
within a yard of the table, the 
fellow dropped his paper; the other 
fired. Lee rushed from_ the 
kitchen; the murderers were gone, 
his employer was dead. A _ bubble 
of blood from his lips incarnadined 
the newspaper. 


In Pittsburgh late at night, in a 
line of smoke-stained houses on a 
miserable street, the darkness was 
broken by a single orange oblong, 
the doorway of a Chinese laundry. 
Two short, stocky men were per- 
ceptible, for a moment, in its 
glow. They shot the laundryman 
where he toiled over his ironing 
board, then stepped back into the 
darkness. 


In St. Louis the Baltimore crime 
was repeated, this time by five in- 
trepid gunmen. 


In Newark one Chin Hin, a mem- 
ber of the Hip Sing Tong, locked 
the thin door of his hall-bedroom, 
went to sleep. He was awakened 
by a soft repeated, terrifying 
knocking on the door. Summoning 
all his courage, he flung it open. 
There was no one outside. He re- 
turned to bed. An interval of si- 
lence; the sound began again. Once 
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more Chin Hin, with cold sweat 
starting from him, threw open 
the door; once more he was met 
by vacancy. He turned his key; 
almost instantly, the knocking was 
resumed. Chin Hin, deranged by 
terror, jumped out of the window.* 


In Manhattan in the kitchen of 
a restaurant, one Ho Kee, a cook, 
was mixing curry. A slight noise 
made him glance behind him; a 
face like a soiled lemon wafer 


leered at him from the shadow of 
a barrel; a roaring flash filled the 
kitchen. The shot that killed him 
scorched his apron; he was buried 
with a .38 calibre revolver in his 
right hand that he might be 
equipped to revenge his murder in 
the next world. 

At present the only Tongs fight- 
ing, are the Hip Sings, the On 
Leongs. Many others exist;—the 
Hong Tuck Tong, made up of cigar 
makers; the Gum Longs, of fisher- 
men on the Sacremento river; the 
Gin Sin Sear, founded by Little 
Pete, famed Chinese badman; the 
Bo Sin Sear, its rival; the Suey 
Sings, the Juke Lums, Om Yicks, 
Bing Kongs. The war of 1905 
brought in twelve tongs on one side, 
nine on the other. Remembering 
this, police commissioners in _ ll 
cities stationed double patrols, last 
week, in their Chinatowns. 


Notes 


The week’s developments apro- 
pos of the newly organized Nation- 
al Crime Commission chairmaned 
by F. Trubee Davison (TIME, Aug. 
10, 24): 

Newton D.~ Baker, onetime 
(1916-21) Secretary of War, ac- 
cepted membership on the Com- 
mission’s Executive Committee over 
the long distance telephone from 
Cleveland. Said he: 

“The prevalence of violent crimes 
is terrifying. Nothing short of a 
national emergency would have in- 
duced me to undertake this work.” 

West to East. William B. Joyce, 
Chairman of the National Surety 
Co. (Manhattan), issued warnings 
that bands of desperate western 
criminals, foiled by vigilance com- 
mittees at home, are now descend- 
ing in hordes upon the East. Mr. 
Joyce declared that before the Na- 
tional Crime Commission could get 
under way it might be necessary 
to organize “well drilled, well 
armed corps of expert riflemen” 
to combat criminals on the scene 
of their operations. “Something 
must be done, and done quickly,” 
said Mr. Joyce. 

Negro Member? The National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People requested Chair- 
man Davison to appoint a Negro 
as an active member of his Com- 
mission, 


*He lived. 
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“Mais Certainement” 


A Visit. It was about 11:30 
one fine morning when the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequor, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, wandered into No. 11 
Downing St., back from a weekend 
at his country place in Kent. He 
had -not been there long when an 
acquaintance from across the Chan- 
nel arrived to keep an engagement. 
Mr. Churchill was in good humor. 
Apparently he had not let the im- 
pending visit of his acquaintance 
spoil his weekend. 

The visitor was a little late, so 
the Chancellor had had time to 
glance at his mail before the door 
of the reception room opened and 
an official person announced: M. 
Joseph Caillaux and M. de Fleurian. 
In walked a strange creature, a 
bald-headed man with a trimmed 
mustache, the ends of which it 
seemed he ought to twirl. He was 
smiling and his luminous eyes gave 
no hint of the fact that he was 
the husband of a woman who had 
been tried for murder and he him- 
self had been tried for treason 
and both had survived their tribu- 
lations. Nor did those fascinating 
eyes of his betray that he had 
come to London desperately intent 
on speaking the English language 
with which he was none too famil- 
iar, and on negotiating a delicate 
diplomatic matter of the first im- 
portance. Bowing behind this 
strange figure appeared the diplo- 
matic corpus of M. de Fleurian, the 
French Ambassador. 

On the evening of the second 
day following, M. Caillaux rushed 
into a room in the French Embas- 
sy at London, in which he had been 
receiving reporters. He waved a 
piece of paper in his hand. 3 

“Gentlemen, I again apologize 
for keeping you so long, but this 
time I have something.” 

An aide read a translation of the 
document which M. Caillaux was 
waving about. When the reading 
was finished a reporter asked: 

“Does this British exception 
about equal treatment mean Ameri- 
ca? 

“Mais certainement!” exclaimed 
M. Caillaux. 

“Are you quite happy over the 
sudden change?” another inquired. 

What could he say? M. Caillaux 
smiled gallantly: 

“Eh bien, je suis toujours gai!” 

That night M. Caillaux slept 
well, in the morning sailed for 
France and the next evening his 
accomplishment was approved by 
the French Cabinet. 

The Negotiations. It was not un- 
til the final communiques (one 
French, one British) were issued, 
that the course of the negotiations 


for the Franco-British debt settle- 
ment could be traced with any 
degree of accuracy. 

The way the British figured out 
what they wanted under the Bal- 
four policy was about as follows: 
Our annual payments to the U. S. 
plus enough to reimburse us over 
20 years for two years installments 
that we have already paid, should 
mean that we should be paid about 
£40,000,000 a year by our debtors. 
We cannot. count on more than 
£10,000,000 a year from German 
reparations. That leaves £30,000,- 
000 we want to be paid by France 
and italy. Considering capacity to 
pay, we feel that France should 
pay £20,000,000 a year, and Italy 
£10,000,000 of that amount. 

France had made an offer sev- 
eral weeks previously for an an- 
nual allotment of 120,000,000 gold 
marks of France’s share of Ger- 
man reparations, calculated to be 
worth £6,000,000 and £4,000,000 
additional annual payment—£10,- 
000,000 a year all told. 

All reports of the negotiations 
before the close were based on the 
assumption that an attempt was 
being made to compromise between 
the British figure of £20,000,000 a 
year and the French offer of £10,- 
000,000, partly in reparations. 

What was disclosed after a tenta- 
tive agreement was reached was 
that all last week’s negotiations had 
been conducted on the basis of a re- 
duction of terms by Winston 
Churchill—an offer to accept 
£16,000,000 a year for 62 years in- 
stead of £20,000,000 a year in an- 
nual payments from France, and 
a counter offer by Joseph Caillaux 
of £10,000,000 a year for 62 
years, no part of which was con- 
ditioned on German reparations 
payments, all being guaranteed by 
France. : 

The Tentative Settlement. The 
actual terms agreed on called for 
payment of £12,500,000 a year for 
62 years guaranteed in whole by 
France and not conditioned on 
reparations paymefits. There were 
however, a number of other con- 
ditions: . 

1) A partial moratorium until 
1930*. 

2) Proportionately equal treat- 
ment by France of all her creditors. 
In other words if France pays any 
other nation more proportionately 
on her debt, then Britain also 
will receive more. It was in reply 
to a question whether this condi- 
tion referred to America that M. 
Caillaux replied pregnantly: “Mais 
certainement!” ‘ 

The Reaction. In British circles, 
feeling was bitter. It was said 


*The French have 2 commercial debt of 
£180,000,000 to Great Britain, already 
funded, payments on which will be made 
until 1930. The object of the partial mora- 
torium is to defer the full body of War 
debt payments until after this commercial 
settlement has been ccmpleted. 


that Mr. Churchill had been out- 
witted by the luminous-eyed Cail- 
laux, that the sum agreed on was 
altogether too low. The only con- 
solation found was that the agree- 
ment was not final, the U. S. would 
undoubtedly demand better treat- 
ment, and French payments would 
undoubtedly be revised upward. 


French opinion was more inclined 
to be pleased, but there were those 
of course who considered the set- 
tlement too high. . 


In the U. S. the feeling was that 
Messrs. Churchill and Caillaux had 
passed the buck to America, that 
the U. S. was to be made to ap- 
pear the Shylock while England 
would profit equally by U. S. in- 
sistance on better terms, that the 
U. S. was to be placed in a position 
of holding up the world’s debt set- 
tlement, that M. Caillaux could say 
to Mr. Mellon: “For every dollar 
extra you make us pay, it will cost 
us two—one to you and one to 
Great Britain, and we can’t af- 
ford it.” It was pointed out that 
the British settlement amounted to 
2% interest for 62 years and 
then forgiving of the entire princi- 
pal amount whereas the U. S. was 
insisting on 342% interest and re- 
payment of the entire principal. It 
was calculated that if the U. S. 
granted terms like British’s, she 
would receive only $90,000,000 from 
France instead of some $150,000,- 
000 which is in proportion to what 
the U. S. has asked of other na- 
tions. 

The Significance. As a _ settle- 
ment the London agreement last 
week amounts to nothing. It is 
almost sure to be upset by the U. 
S. negotiations at Washington late 
this month. But as a preliminary 
step to debt settlement it is im- 
portant, chiefly because of its effect 
on the public in France and Eng- 
land. Having seen the £12,500,- 
000 arrangement dangling before 
them, the English people will be 
more inclined to look with equani- 
mity on any final agreement larger 
than that sum, but less than the 
£20,000,000 they expected. Simi- 
larly the French have learned that 
even to get a tentative agree- 
ment, they must better the terms 
they planned to offer. 

Winston Churchill was perhaps 
not as muck outdone by Caillaux 
as the figures of the settlement 
might make it appear. He secured 
a temporary offer unconditioned by 
reparations payments. In this he 
followed the example set by the 
U. S. in the Belgian debt funding 
agreement—making the debtor na- 
tion responsible for its borrowings 
regardless of Germany’s capacity 
to pay under the Dawes Plan. In 
doing so he prepared the French 
for the same kind of an arrange- 
ment with the U. S. 

The condition that Great Brit- 
ain should receive as much pro- 
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portionately from France as_ the 

S. may receive from the same 
source was inevitably forced on Mr. 
Churchill. If he made any fixed 
settlement with France, and the 
U. S. had afterwards made a bet- 
ter, his Government would have 
been instantly retired by the wrath 
of the British people. 

The Future. If France can come 
to an agreement with the U. S., 
the road is paved for a Franco- 
British debt settlement. Two pros- 
pects open up dependent on the re- 
sult of the Washington negotiations 
next month. 


If Washington holds out for 
38%% interest and full payment on 
the principal of its loans to France, 
there will probably be a deadlock, 
and last week’s negotiations at 
Londen will come to naught. 


The question will be: How large 
a concession will the U. S. make to 
France’s capacity to pay? The 
British terms to France are not 
quite as unthinkable from the U. S. 
standpoint as the press has made 
them appear. Of course the U. S. 
will demand repayment of princi- 
pal. But by a neat table it might 
be made to appear that the Lon- 
don agreement last week would 
provide for repayment of the 
French loans from England with 
interest at the rate of %%. And 
similarly without the neat tables 
that were appended to the U. S.- 
Belgian debt agreement it might 
appear that the U. S. had agreed 
to accept 2.8% interest from Bel- 
gium and no principal. In brief, 
fixed payments over a given period 
of years may be considered as re- 
payment of principal with lower 
interest, or as higher interest with 
no repayment of principal. 


Bargaining is the thing. Princi- 
pal and principal can be tucked into 
that capacious phrase “capacity to 
pay.” The London bargain last 
week is tailored to fit the Wash- 
ington bargain—if it comes. 


Dilatory Domicile 


Americans accustomed to use the 
British mails know that a letter is 
not likely to reach its destination 
if its envelope contains less than 
five or six lines of addressing. 
Thus, it is useless to write simply 
“No. 8, King’s Lane, Queen’s 
Court, London.” There may be 
two King’s Lanes each a_ block 
long; the Postoffice will take no 
chances. 


Last week, some London school 
children, desiring to thank H. R. H. 
The Prince of Wales for a cour- 
tesy, addressed a letter to him care 

H. M. S. Repulse. “Address, un- 
—. replied His Majesty’s Post- 
office. 


But a more curious public turned 


its insatiable eyes to the Argentine 
and found: 

The pillared magnificence of the 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires... . 
an interior bepeopled, bejeweled. 
On stage: Beniamino Gigli, Met- 


GENERAL LYAUTEY 
Much a diplomat 


ropolitan tenor; Claudia Muzio, 
Chicago soprano. .. The music by 
Catalani (Loreley). ..In the box 
with President and Mme. de Al- 
vear, a pleasant Prince. For a 
further account of the season at 
the Teatro Colon, see Music, Page 
18.) 


A wooded estate, out from the 
city. .. .Deer driven through the 
crackling underbrush. . . A host 
of pursuers, disappointed because 
the Prince had begged to be ex- 
cused. 


A pilot train hastening through 
the night to Huetel, down the 
tracks from Buenos Aires... Be- 
hind it a train of gorgeously 
fitted cars draWn by two engines 

In a spacious bed, a sleep- 
ing Prince. 


High up on the Pampas, a ranch 
which no bull’s hide by any Car- 
thaginian will could circle... A 
palace. . . Moving toward it a 
cavalcade of peons wearing som- 
breros, embroidered shirts, silver- 
studded belts, mounted on caballas 
ie In a motor, a _ decorous 
Prince. 


> 


It continued to be said that the 
Prince would be instructed by his 
royal .parents to visit the West In- 
dies, and that in consideration of 
this additional service rendered, he 
would be permitted a week on Long 
Island before going home. 


Note 


Great Britain with its unem- 
ployed decided it would do well to 
stimulate her trade by buying her 
own products. She put on a great 
campaign. Suddenly a few weeks 
ago letters began coming from the 
Postoffice with BRITISH GOODS 
ARE THE BEST stamped on them 
in the cancellation marking. Last 
week a storm blew up. Some had 
discovered—who could have _be- 
lieved it?—some one had discov- 
ered—was it deliberate treason?— 
some one had discovered that the 
machines which stamped patriotic 
legend were made in the U. S., 
had replaced British-made cancel- 
ing machines. 


FRANCE 
In Morocco 


Comparatively peaceful, compara- 
tively uneventful were the week’s 
developments on the Riffian front in 
Morocco. The French, having two 
weeks ago cleaned up the country 
of the Tsoul tribe which a few 
weeks before deserted them for 
Abd-el-Krim, last week turned to 
an attack on the Brane tribe which 
had similarly changed sides. The 
Branes are better warriors and were 
backed up in their defense by 
groups of Riff regulars. 

Nonetheless the French took a 
large salient held by the Branes 
and advanced their lines several 
miles at the eastern end of the 
battlefront. 

Meanwhile on the coast of Span- 
ish Morocco, Spanish war vessels 
were bombarding Ajdir and other 
Riff strongholds while airplanes 
bombed the Riff batteries and vil- 
lages. It was believed that this 
presaged a landing of troops along 
the Riff coast. 

Resident General Lyautey — 
“Lyautey Africanus” — surrendered 
his command to Marshal Petain 
and announced that he had been 
called to Paris to consult with the 
Government. Lyautey, who is 71, 
has been one of the builders of 
the French Colonial Empire. At 
one time he pacified Madagascar 
and even before the War, was 
Resident General in Morocco, where 
he has shown that he is as much 
a diplomat as a military man. It 
is likely that the great task of 
organizing the last few week in- 
tensive offenses before the winter 
sets in is to be placed on the 
younger shoulders of Marshal Pe- 
tain and General Naulin. On the fate 
of their efforts depends whether or 
not it will be necessary to carry 
on the war next year or whether 
Abd-el-Krim can be decisively beat- 
en this fall. Complete success on 
their part would be a great tri- 
umph, almost impossible, for Abd- 
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el-Krim has organized the mountain 
fastness to hold them off until 
foul winter weather comes to his 
aid. 

An incident in the fighting in 
Morocco last week, was the re- 
port that more than 16,000 ex-Ger- 
man soldiers are fighting in the 
French Legion against the Riffs 
and doing well. Also that the 
ex-American aviators who have 
been organized into the Sherifian 
Air Guard to fight the Riffs have 
received a number of threatening 
letters supposed. to have come from 
French Comnivnists. An example 
of the epistles: 

“Vile Infidel Dog: 

“You have been pointed out to 
us as the fattest pilot of the lot 
and the easiest target for our in- 
fallible sharp-shooters. Know, 
flying pig, if they do not get you, 
we have other means... .” 


Expeditionary Force 


The French Cabinet sent forth 
Joseph Caillaux to battle single- 
handed over the French Debt set- 
tlement with Great Britain, but as 
it prepared him to go forth to the 
U. S. it fortified him with an ex- 
peditionary force. The reason for 
the difference was simple. When 
M. Caillaux went to London he had 
no expectation of making a final 
settlement. He knew that the Brit- 
ish Government would not dare ar- 
rive at definite terms until Wash- 
ington had made terms, for fear 
that Washington would get better 
terms. But M. Caillaux very much 
wanted to know where he stood 
with Britain before he undertook 
to settle definitely with the U. S. 
For, although the U. S. will not 
admit any connection between 
French debts to Britain and the 
U. S., yet from the French stand- 
point it was necessary to know how 
much one must pay the first debtor 
in order to know how much there 
would be left to pay the other. 
The London agreement (see Com- 
MONWEALTH) for equal treatment 
for the U. S. and Britain settled 
that uncertainty. 

On Sept. 16, the French debt com- 
mission will sail for the U. S.— 
according to latest advices. The 
mission to Washington will go for- 
ward therefore to negotiate if pos- 
sible a final and definite settlement. 
Accordingly M. Caillaux is to be 
surrounded with a mission. The 
composition of that mission was 
decided last week by the French 
Cabinet: 

Finance Minister, Joseph Cail- 
laux; rapporteur of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, Henry Berenger; 
rapporteur of the Budget of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Lucien La- 
moreux; Deputies, Maurice Bokan- 
owski, Franklin-Bouillon, Vincent 
Auriol, Marques de Chambrun. The 


experts attached to the mission in- 
clude Joseph Simon (Director of the 
Societe General, large Paris bank). 
Moreau Neyret (of the Ministry of 
Finance), Thion de Lachaume (Di- 
rector of the Indo-Chinese Bank). 

They will have a hard time at 
Washington where officials have al- 
ready expressed themselves as dis- 
pleased at the Franco-British agree- 
ment. M. Caillaux last week asked 
the French press to be mild in its 


Louis NEUF 


Beggars by the back door? 
(see below) 


comments—not to stir up ill feel- 
ing that will hinder the mission’s 
work at Washington. 


Quinze Vingts 


Louis IX, King of France, Saint 
Louis, who bought the crown of 
thorns, parts of the true cross, the 
holy lance; Louis, who built Sainte 
Chapelle; Louis, who fasted, loved 
sermons, heard two masses each day 
(dressing at midnight for matins) ; 
Louis, who surrounded himself with 
chanting priests on horseback when 
he traveled; Louis, who brought 
beggars into the back door of his 
palace; Louis, the ideal king of 
the late middle ages—his “name- 
day” was last week fervently sen- 
timentally celebrated by all blind 
people of France. They of the 
Quinze Vingts, world’s first refuge 
for the blind, laid a palm at the 
feet of Founder Louis’ statue, 
Iunched with the Franco-American 
Blind Relief Committee. 


Bedouin Guerrillas 


While the French have been tak- 
ing part in a_ free-for-all fight 
in the Riff, (TmME, May 11, et seq.) 


French detachments in Syria have 
been sorely. harried. Reports have 
been fragmentary and cotradictory, 
agreeing only “in~presenting a 
story of native unrest and guer- 
rilla warfare. Some 1,500 Bed- 
ouins were reported to have as- 
saulted Damascus, been repulsed by 
French cavalry, to have prepared 
for another onslaught, to have cap- 
tured an outpost. The French fort 
of Sueida with a garrison of 200 
was besieged by the Druse tribe 
...An airplane endeavoring to 
drop provisions was shot down. An- 
other dropped a bomb on a group 
of natives, reported 40 killed and 
wounded. . . A French General was 
wounded while riding out in his au- 
tomobile ... Two caravans of 40 
camels each were reported carrying 
Bedouin dead and wounded to the 
rear ... Deir-ez-Zor, city of 20,- 
000, was reported captured by the 
natives ... Wealthy merchants 
were reported fleeing to the coast 
at Beirut which the French are re- 
inforcing with 7,000 men, etc., etc. 


ITALY 


King and Prince 


King Vittorio Emanuele and Crown 

Prince Umberto embarked on the 
royal yacht Savoia. Members of the 
Italian Parliament boarded the 
Citte de Trieste. Both ships steamed 
out in the Tyrrhenian as dark set- 
tled down. They steamed ahead 
laying a course between Sardinia 
and Corsica, their lights glittered 
on the water, but on all the wide 
expanse of sea no other lights were 
visible. Yet ships, big and little, 
airplanes and dirigibles were speed- 
ing through the darkness about 
them. A week’s sham battle at sea 
was in progress. The “Red” fleet 
based on Sardinia was to try to 
capture the southwestern coast of 
Italy. The “Blue” fleet based on 
Sicily will attempt to hold off the 
invaders. Premier Mussolini was 
too busy to be present. 

Part of maneuvers was the re- 
view of the entire fleet of 300 war 
vessels by the King from the bridge 
of the Savoia. They steamed past 
headed by the dreadnaughts Conte 
di Cavour, Dante Alighieri, Andrea 
Doria, Giulio Cesare. Afterward the 
King reviewed the air force. 


Notes 


It is a little difficult nowadays to 
visualize a meeting of the Italian 
Cabinet. It has 13 members. There 
is no difficulty in imagining eight 
of them seated around a table. 
But the other five are hard to find 
with an unimaginative eye. The 
five: Premier Benito Mussolini, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Benito 
Mussolini, Minister of War Benito 
Mussolini, Minister of Marine Ben- 
ito Mussolini, and (since last week 
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when the Air Ministry was re- 
stored to the Cabinet) Minister of 
the Air Benito Mussolini. In ad- 
dition, although the department has 
not yet been formally created, Ben- 
ito Mussolini also functions as Min- 
ister of Agriculture. 

Because of a housing shortage, 
the Government had for three 
years exempted all newly built 
houses from taxation, in order to 
encourage building. The three year 
period was about to expire. Con- 
tractors were charging famine 
prices to complete buildings before 
the exemption expired. Finance 
Minister Volpi last week therefore 
extended the exemption period for 
new construction another three 


years, 
GERMANY 


The Centre 


The morning post brought into 
Berlin last week an envelope with 
a Czecho-Slovakian postage stamp 
and the postmark “Marienbad.” It 
contained a brief note from Josef 
Wirth, onetime (1920) Chancellor, 
to his party, the Centre or Cath- 
olic Party. 

“True to my line of policy in the 


Reichstag, I have the honor to in- . 


form you that I withdraw from 
the Centrist party and in the fu- 
ture will consider myself represent- 
ing the Republican and Socialist 
wing. 

Thus the former leader severed 
his connection abruptly, precipi- 
tately. And what was the cause? 
For the past few months the Centre 
has been tending more and more 
to the Nationalist Right. In par- 
ticular it supported the high tariff 
proposed by the Nationalists. But 
Herr Wirth has grown closer and 
closer to the Centre’s former al- 
lies, the Socialists. On one occa- 
sion he remarked: “The enemy 
stands at the right. If it ever 
comes to a struggle between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat I 
desire to give notice that I shall 
be on the side of the proletariat.” 

He was the only member of the 
Centre to vote no confidence when 
the Luther Administration went 
into power. 

His withdrawal means a_ re- 
alignment within the Centre 
Party. Some of his personal fol- 
lowing will doubtless go with him 
leftwards. The rest of the party 
will probably congregate about 
Franz von Papen (onetime Ger- 
man military attache at Washing- 
ton) who has been gaining influ- 
ence in the conservative wing of 
the party. 


Notes 


In Munich Explorer’ Roald 
Amundsen’s latest book was re- 
fused by the publishers of his ear- 
lier works. They announced: 
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“Amundsen severed all connec- 
tions with the German nation when, 
during the war, he returned his 
honorary membership of German 
societies. Not until Amundsen has 
made proper amends for his offen- 
sive behavior to Germany, the re- 
sult of misrepresentations by the 





ROALD AMUNDSEN 


He has made no amends 


anti-German press, will this firm 
consent to publish any more of 
his works.” 

None the less Mr. Amundsen 
is scheduled to deliver several lec- 
tures in Berlin this month before 
sailing for America. 


Herr Loebe, President of the 
Reichstag, with 40 members of 
that body and 400 other sympa- 
thizers, arrived in Venna for a 
great demonstration in favor of 
union of Germany and Austria. 
They traveled down the Danube 
by ship amid ovations. Thence 
he will go to Paris to consult with 
former Premier Herriot on the pro- 
posal—most_ distasteful to the 
French who view with alarm a 
strong nation to the west of them. 
Thence he will go on to the U. S. 
to attend the International Par- 
liamentary Congress at Washing- 


ton. 
BELGIUM 
Of 


A little knot of people, perhaps 
50 at most, gathered in the rail- 
way station at Brussels waiting for 
the departure of the Paris ex- 
press. A tall elderly couple were 
about to take the train. The wo- 
man was talking to a lad who 
seemed to be her son and ap- 
parently giving him much good ad- 
vice. 

When the train was ready, the 








parents boarded it, the mother said 
“Goodby, Charles” to the boy. In 
a moment the express was roaring 
over the countryside bearing the 
King and Queen of the Belgians to 
Paris, to Marseilles, to India, on 
a three-months journey. 


Able Governor 


The Governor of the Belgian 
Congo was recently ordered by the 
Home Government to collect an “in- 
come tax” of 20 francs a head from 
the natives of the Congo. The task 
looked impossible. But the Gover- 
nor is resourceful. According to 
reports he directed the natives to 
capture and bring in rare butter- 
flies especially the kind called 
Urania. He gives them a tax re- 
ceipt and then retails the insects 
for about 30 francs apiece to col- 
lectors in Europe. 


POLAND 
Credit 


It was announced in Manhattan 
that the U. S. Federal Reserve 
Bank had granted a credit of $10,- 
000,000, secured by gold to the 
Bank Polski. The loan is for one 
year at 4%%. The credit will be 
used to maintain the zloty on the 
exchange because Polish currency 
was recently placed on a_ gold 
basis. 


CZECKO-SLOVAKIA 
At Marienbad 


There are famed wells at Marien- 
bad which have cured the distem- 
pers of many of the bourgeoisie of 
Germany. The property at the 
famous watering place is mostly in 
the hands of the Abbey of Tepl. Un- 
til recently it was leased by the 
Abbot to a German-Bohemian cor- 
poration. Now he is suing to re- 
cover it. 

The Czech Government has béen 
campaigning against both the 
Church and the German element in 
the country. Last week a commis- 
sion from its Land Expropriation 
Bureau swept down without notice 
in Marienbad, seized the establish- 
ment, took over the management, 
appropriated all cash on hand, dis- 
charged all employes and replaced 
them by Czechs, declared that only 
Czech might be spoken. 


BULGARIA 
Grand Trial 


A report from Sofia had it that 
the last of the legal cases arising 
after the overthrow and killing 
of Premier Stambuliski in 1923, 
(TIME, June 25, 1923) are about 
to be cleaned up. At the little 
town of Tirnovo, 500 alleged Com- 
munists will be tried in a group, 
and 10,000 witnesses will be called 
to testify. 
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PALESTINE 


Inauguration 


A polyglot crowd assembled in 
the capital city of Israel. It gath- 
ered in all the streets and swelled 
about the railway station. Officials 
and local notables made their way 
through the assemblage to vantage 
points in front of the station. They 
waited. A train came puffing up 
and halted. Still they waited. He- 
brew speculations, Armenian ex- 
postulations, Arabic imprecations 
rose into the air. Suddenly there 
was silence. 

A bearded potentate advanced. 

“Mayor Nashashibi,” whispered 
the crowd. 

The Mayor advanced a little way, 
accompanied by a rather neat look- 
ing Englishman and an English- 
woman. The Mayor held up his 
hand. 

“TI introduce to you,” he called 
out, “the Right Honorable Herbert 
Charles Onslow, Lord Plumer, and 
Lady Plumer, the new British 
High Commissioner of Palestine. 
In the name of all Palestine, Sir 
and Madam, I extend to you the 
joyful welcome of the ancient city 
of Jerusalem.” , 

He paused in his fluent Arabic, 
while several interpreters Babelized 
his speech into English, Hebrew 
and other tongues. 

Then it was Lord Plumer’s turn. 
He spoke and was Babelized. 

That same afternoon the new 
High Commissioner took his oath 
of office swearing to enforce the 
Constitution of Palestine. 


PERSIA 
Troubles 


The Parliament reassembled at 
Teheran after the summer recess. 
Promptly members broke into fist 
fighting and riots. The trouble 
started when a member of the 
minority party was offered the post 
of Minister of Justice. 

The next day the Government 
issued a decree forbidding opium 
smoking in coffee houses and other 
public places. It is said that only 
the lower classes will be deprived 
of their personal liberty by this 


decree, 
AUSTRIA 
Requiescat 


At Mergentheim in Wurttemburg, 
Germany, a man of 73, busily at 
work writing the fifth volume of 
his memories sank beneath the pale 
hand of anaemia and last week 
he died. So passed Count Franz 
Konrad von Hoetzendorf. 

In 1852 little Konrad was born 
in Penzing, one of the suburbs 
of Vienna, son of a Colonel in the 
army. Little Konrad, too, em- 


VoN HOETZENDORF 
He warred and wrote 


barked upon a military career. At 
19 he was graduated from the 
War Academy. At 36 he became a 
teacher in the War School. After 
that his rise was rapid. In 1906 
he became chief of the Austrian 
General Staff and a leader of the 
pre-War military party. He was 
especially strong in anti-Italian sen- 
timent. Whenever he commanded 
in the border provinces near Italy 
he distinguished himself by his se- 
verity in dealing with any mani- 
festation of Italian nationalism. 
According to his own account he 
urged Emperor Franz Josef to 
make war on Serbia in 1906, again 
in 1909, again in 1912, again in 
1913. In 1914 he succeeded. Twice 
he was removed from his post be- 
cause he went too far, but his good 
friend Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
succeeded in having him reinstated. 

Then one day at Sarajevo a bomb 
blew Francis Ferdinand to bits, and 
von Hoetzendorf went forth to war. 
He promptly lost Galicia to the 
Russians and his prestige waned. 
But he planned the campaign which 
resulted in its recapture, and was 
given the Order of Merit by the 
Kaiser when Lemberg fell to his 
advance. 


When Italy entered the War von 
Hoetzendorf was made Field Mar- 
shal and given command of the 
Italian front. He served’ there 
without much success until 1918 
when Field Marshal von Koevess 
replaced him. 

Then surely if ever he admitted 
his defeat. He (who had always 
hated the Italians) married a sec- 
ond time and took to wife (1916) 
Lina Aguiari, “one of the most 
avowed Italian nationalists in the 
Austrian Provinces.” 

After the War he settled in Inns- 


bruck and began to write his mem- 
oirs. He blamed the Germans for 
most of Austria’s wartime trouble. 
He declared they failed to keep him 
informed, that he was not even 
told the outcome of the battle of 
the Marne. He said that if the 
Germans had not dominated Aus- 
tria by 1917, Austria would have 
retired from the War when the 
U. S. entered and her territory and 
empire would today be virtually 


intact. 
JAPAN 
Rain God 


It rained. Cozily seated at green- 
gold tables.in the green-gold Hotel 
Imperial, Tokyo, wealthy wayfarers 
watched the sky blacken through 
the rain. All over Tokyo it rained. 

First Wayfarer: “There’ll be no 
movies tonight—Asakusa Park 
(Nipponese Broadway) is running 
water a foot deep.” 

Second Wayfarer: “And all the 
Yoshiwara* folk will be abed be- 
fore midnight—if their roofs don’t 
leak.” 

First Wayfarer: “Yes, there’s 
probably not a passable street in 
all Lowland.”+ 

Second Wayfarer: “I see by 
the paper a street-car crashed 
down into the moat by the Palace. 
Why no one was killed... .” 

There was a fluttering of feet. 
A bevy of waiters issued fanlike 
from the pantry, pattered each to 
his client. “Sir,” said each, “can 
no cook steak, no cook everything, 
fire died, very too much water.” 

The flood had backed up even 
to the hotel. It had flung back 
the sandbag dikes, swept through 
the doors, put out the kitchen 
fires, was attacking the carpets of 
the foyer, had begun to drool into 
the dining-room. 


On the second day of the flood— 
worst in eight years—all traffic 
was suspended. There were no 
trains to Kobe or Yokohama. Un- 
countable thousands were home- 
less. Deaths were reported. Re- 
servists were called out to guard 
the bridges. It rained all day. 

And the third day, it rained. But 
on the fourth day, God’s covenant 
with Noah was renewed, 


CHINA 
Disorder 


In Canton, center of anti-British 
ire, the radical South China Gov- 
ernment was captured by the super- 
radical Whampoa college cadets, 
who arrested 100 officials, patrolled 
the city, set the old stone-mud 


*Segregated quarter of Tokyo in which 
are concentrated the scenes of night ca- 
rousing. Permanent female denizens are 
called Geisha, literally “a person of pleas- 
ing accomplishments.” 

tTokyo’s poor dwell on the flats com- 
monly called Lowland, on both sides of 
the River Sumida. 
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walls to echoing a falsetto com- 
munism. 

In Shanghai, international city 
ef the central coast, L’Echo de 
Chine, ridiculed the “friendly weak- 
ness” of the U. S.: “If Senator 
Borah had to live in the interior 
of China he would realize the 
value of extra-territoriality.” 

Four Chinese dockyard workmen 
assaulted a coolie as a conclusion 
to interchange of insults such as 
“A plague upon your grandmother.” 
The four assaulters, taken to prison, 
were followed by a dockyard mob. 
Police fired, killed two, wounded 
several. 


In Amoy, picturesque port of 
Fukien province, opposite the Jap- 
anese island of Formosa, local 
Chinese merchants expressed them- 
selves as being weary of the boy- 
cott engineered by their compatriots. 
They instituted attempts to lift 
business from its paralytic cot, to 
open schools this month. 


Off Shore, between Canton and 
Shanghai, pirates were reported 
active. The legend of the “Pirate 
Queen,” a muscular, almond-eyed, 
trouser-wearing female came _ to 
life. She and part of her poly- 
andrian crew boarded the S. S. 
Kwanchung, seized it before it left 
Canton. At a prearranged point, 
they clambered to the bridge, 
poured fatal shot into four sea- 
men. Their confederates came 
alongside, and presently the whole 
bottom imcluding the Chinese Can- 
tain, two Chinese Christian 
preachers, 50 passengers, steamed 
to an unknown piratical cove. The 
Queen demands $120,000 ransom. 


From Peking, M. Karakhan So- 
viet Ambassador to China, astute 
trouble-maker, departed for Mos- 
cow. 

The rest of the diplomatic corps, 
officially oblivious to M. Karakhan, 
reported acceptances of their vari- 
ous governments of China’s invi- 
tation, (TIME, July 20) to a Cus- 
toms Conference, awaited the ar- 
rival of delegates. 


John Van A. McMurray, U. S. 
Minister, was advised that his 
fellow delegate, Lawyer Silas 
Strawn of Chicago, had  com- 
pleted his conferences with Wash- 
ington officials, was about to leave 
for Peking accompanied by innu- 
merable papers and experts. 


Sweet Lagoon 


Pith-helmeted Britishers, suckled 
on the strong wine of an imperial 
tradition, reared to carry a white 
man’s burden without stooping, 
made rendezvous at their Hongkong 
clubs, waited the word of com- 
mand. A cruiser, a team of gun- 
boats, coaled up in the harbor. 


But no word came from Downing 
Street. Foreign Minister Austen 
Chamberlain—son of Imperialist 
Joe*— was as dumb as the lions in 
Trafalgar Square. 

The Chinese boycott of British 
shipping had already become sur- 
prisingly effective. The imperti- 
nence of it was not to be endured. 
Leaders of the pith-helmeted colony 
took counsel, called a proper Anglo- 
Saxon mass meeting, indicted reso- 
lutions after the Eton and Oxford 
manner, monopolized the cables. 


They cabled Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain to remember, and to act. 

Had Mr. Chamberlain forgotten 
that Hongkong—“place of the sweet 
lagoon”—was the perfect sapphire 
in Queen Victoria’s crown? Where 
else did such a roadstead curve so 
lustrously about the skirts of such 
island hills? This island, 29 square 
miles, had been England’s since 
1842, her Pacific Gibraltar, her Pil- 
lar of Hercules between the Torrid 
and the Temperate Zones, her trade- 
mark on the map of China. 

Did Mr. Chamberlain fully real- 
ize that the hysterical semi-Bolshe- 
vik Government of Southern China, 
centring at Canton (on the main- 
land, 75 miles from Hongkong) 
had banned all British vessels from 
its waters, that the docks of Hone- 
kong were completely tied up by 
a sympathetic strike? 

In so doing the Chinese had vio- 
lated treaties. 

Mr. Chamberlain should intervene 
by force, should, if necessary, oc- 
cupy Canton. Otherwise, said the 
helmeted islanders, where is our 
British prestige? How shall we 
be better than a Chinaman? 

Other white powers might not co- 
operate—but when was Britain 
scared to act alone? 

Mr. Chamberlain cabled _ reply 
that the Foreign Office had the mat- 
ter under close scrutiny. The 
strike, the embargo, continued. And 
the masters and merchants of the 
city by the sweet lagoon seemed 
to see a thumb at every Chinese 
nose. 


LATIN AMERICA 
In Argentina 


At the annual cattle show at 
Buenos Aires, the judges looked 
upon a certain Shorthorn bull and 
gasped. His name was Faithful. 
“Superb,” said one. “Unmatched 
is Faithful.” cried another. “Of 
all the bulls that ever bos has 
Lorne there was never a more 
shapely specimen to gladden human 
eyes,” exclaimed a third. Shortly 
afterward Senor Bartolome Gin- 
occhio, breeder of fine cattle, looked 
upon Faithful, and his cockles of 


*“Think imperially” and “I never like 
being hit without hitting back” were two 
— utterances of Birmingham’s 
ero. 


heart rose up with pleasure, and 
straightway there was no thought 
in him but to have Faithful for 
his own. So he went to the owner 
and a bargain was struck. The 
price was $60,000—the highest 
price ever paid anywhere for a 
Shorthorn bvll.* 


In Bolivia 

As in the U. S., 1920 saw a 
change of Administration in Boli- 
via. But in Bolivia the change 
was brought about by a revolution. 
A military junta seized control of 
the Government. A convention was 
called to elect a President. The 
Republican party headed by the 
junta expelled its opponents from 
the convention and chose its own 
leader Juan Bautista Saavedra 
President — really dictator. He 


promptly exiled his opponents from 
the country. Early last spring he 
decided it was safe to risk an elec- 
tion. In order to make the elec- 
tion as safe as possible the Repub- 
lican party nominated for President 
Dr. Jose Gabino Villanueva, one of 
the foremost surgeons of South 
America, former chief surgeon of 
the Bolivian Army. Senor Vil- 
lanueva was a member of the Lib- 
eral (opposition) party who it was 
believed would be amenable to Sa- 
avedra’s “leadership.” For Vice 
President Abdon Saavedra, the 
President’s brother was chosen. The 
fusion ticket carried the country in 
an election in May. 

Last week preparations were 
made to inaugurate Senor Vil- 
lanueva and “Brother” Saavedra. 
The retiring President mobilized the 
army at La Paz, seat of govern- 
ment, for the inauguration cere- 
monies. At the last minute a hitch 
occurred. The Saavedras had ex- 
pected Villanueva to appoint a Re- 
publican Cabinet; instead he an- 
nounced his intention of appointing 
a fusion or coalition Cabinet. 
Thereupon President Saavedra de- 
cided the election in May had been 
fraudulent, and that Senor Vil- 
lanueva was disqualified from hold- 
ing office. A resolution was in- 
troduced into the Legislature to 
that effect. President Saavedra 
ordered the inauguration post- 
poned and waited the decision of the 
Legislature (of which he is not 
complete master) with equanimity, 
the army being on the scene. 

If, as expected, the Legislature 
declares the May election void, Sen- 
ator Guzman, President of the Sen- 
ate, a member of the Saavedra fac- 
tion, will be President of the coun- 
try until a new election can be held. 





*In the U. S. $102,000 was paid for a 
Holstein bull, and once a _ Jersey sire 
brought $60000, but never had such a 
price been paid for a fine specimen of the 
breed called Shorthorn. 
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Male Vegetable* 


Gay, Bubbling Author Parrish 
Wins the Prize 


The Story. Victor Campion was 
born at The Maples on his father’s 
birthday. His advent was hastened 
by a spring gust off the Delaware 
that blew a little white shawl 
from Mamma’s neck into the face 
of Papa’s skittish new filly. Papa 
was pitched on his head in the 
drive, never to see his heir. Mam- 
ma crumpled on the steps. 

So “Victor, honey” was brought 
up by his womenfolks, commandeer- 
ing their lives. Shallow, placid Mrs. 
Campion let the estate leak through 
her plump fingers. A _ carefully 
washed and brushed Mr. Lacey 
sought to be her second husband, 
and would have been but that Victor 
had a nightmare of Mr. Lacey as a 
catfish in a tail-coat and wailed 
until Mamma promised not to let 
him be “Victor’s dear new Papa.” 

- Dreamy Aunt Priscilla fed Mam- 
ma some. silvery “mushrooms,” 
which filled The Maples with a thin 
screaming for three days. That left 
Victor in charge of his sisters. 

Maggie, the oldest, cavable and 
devoted, got precious little help 
from moony-spoony May, the Cam- 
pion beauty, or from butter-fingered 
Lily who couldn’t say boo to a 
goose. But she scrimped and saved 
and cooked, gave up the lover who 
would have carried her off to South 
America, sent Victor to Harvard, 
petted him when he flunked out and 
came home to loaf, feet on fender, 
in wait for a suitable business posi- 
tion and in self-pitying anguish 
over the rebuff a New York bud 
had given his rustic advances. While 
the rest of the country freed the 
slaves, built fortunes, warred with 
Spain, the Campions were claimed 
by frustration, poverty and middle- 
age. 

May, the eager, never did get a 
man and made her exit as a faded 
Ophelia in the copper-lined bath- 
tub. Tireless, generous Maggie at 
last gave birth—to a mortal can- 
cer. Victor fended off decrepitude 
with cold plunges and Lily’s listless 
adulation, but the Wilmington de- 
butantes thought him more and 
more an old foolish, with his 
hoary jokes and palsied, piddling 
gallantry. 

The Significance. The species of 
male vegetable herein exhibited has 
dragged out its parasitic existence 
in every garden of genteel society 
that ever grew. To Author Parrish, 
great credit for supplying her speci- 
men with logical antecedents, con- 
vincing contemporaries and a set- 
ting so carefully cultivated that its 
chokers and crinolines are not only 
seen and heard but almost smelled. 


*The Perennial Bachelor — Anne Parrish 
—Harper, ($2.50). 








More credit to her for never relin- 
quishing, save when artistically im- 
perative, a gay, bubbling spirit that 
is far to seek these days. The book 
itself is ripe fruit—juicy pulp, 
rigid pit, tart kernel. 

The Author. A dainty young lady 
was doing deck sports in the Medi- 





ANNE PARRISH 
She ransacked attics 


terranean when the steward reached 
her with a radiogram: “Perennial 
Bachelor wins second Harper $2,000 
novel contest,*” or words to match. 
Swiftly she informed her husband, 
Charles A. Corliss, of Englewood, 
N. J. Joyfully she recalled a visit 
to her former home, Claremont, 
Del., when her mother had coined 
the title. After four years ran- 
sacking attics, museums, once-popu- 
lar song folios, old journals and let- 
ters, Peterson’s Floral Adornments 
for the Home of Taste, Friendship 
Albums, memories of elders and by- 
gone fashion-plates (perhaps too 
many of these)—she wrote the book. 
Of which act, says she: “I couldn’t 
keep up with myself—it was glori- 
ous... I really felt drunk.” She 
had published two books previously. 
A Pocketful of Poses and Semi-At- 
tached. 


Last Stratton-Porter 


The Keeper of the Bees—Gene 
Stratton-Porter — Doubleday Page 
& Co. ($2.00). The violent con- 
junction of a limousine and a 
trolley-ecar, last year in Los An- 
geles, (TIME, Dec. 15, MILESTONES) 
caused this novel to stand as its 
author’s last. The fact’ that 


*Entered this year by novelists in every 
state of the Union. Last year’s winner: 
The Able MacLaughlins, by Margaret Wil- 
son. Judges for 1925: Stuart P. Sherman, 
Carl Van Doren, Jesse J.ynch Williams. 
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Freckles, her setond book, has sold 
over 2,000,000 copies since its ap- 
pearance in 1904 is some index to 
the degree of sorrow and disap- 
pointment the public must feel. 
A difference exists between a coun- 


try’s literature and_ its fiction. 
Mrs. Porter wrote none of 
the former and a great deal 
of the latter, sincerely compounding 
sweet sentiment with what hard- 
boiled editors call “nature stuff” 
and giving her main characters 
capitalized titles that were really 
poetic to multitudinous readers. 
The present volume retains this 
successful formula, telling the 
story of a Wounded Hero from 
the Great War who Married a 
Shamed Girl to give her Baby a 
Name, effacing himself very 
Nobly from her Tragic plight and 
keeping Bees until he Won Her 
Love. There are also Boy Scouts 
in the story. 


Not “‘Wet”’ 

GREENERY STREET—Denis Mackail 
—Houghton Mifflin ($2.00). To 
make a novel out of commonplace 
incidents in the first year of a pair 
of young English newly-weds, and. 
avold being “wet,”* is something 
of an achievement. Author Mac- 
Kail has done it, with a very nice 
mixture of mock solemnity and 
featherweight irony. That is all 
there is to Greenery Street—two 
charming children, Ian and Felicity, 
finding their love-nest, scrimmaging 
with bills, terrified of their serv- 
ants, diffidently “philosophizing.” A 
very lovely elder sister almost 
gives the story a serious. back- 
ground by trying to bolt from her 
husband with another man. But 
her motives are left shadowy, and 
the situation is only a foil for some 
rather splendid precentive heroics 
by Ian. More than a few times 
will the reader of Greenery Street 
be moved to gentle but physical 
mirth. 


Concubinage 

Kept — Alec Waugh — A. & C. 
Boni ($2.00) Wherein, at some 
length, it is demonstrated that 
many a member of effete English 
society should take thought upon 
his own status before casting the 
pebble of opprobrium at ladies with 
irregular means of support. There 
is, for example, the concubinage 
of inherited wealth. There is the 
artist “kept” by his early reputa- 
tion. There is the ex-warrior who 
established his credit by one act of 
courage. This story, which is 
based on the modest estimate that 
“half London’s love affairs take 
place out of marriage,” is the wav- 
ering of Marjorie Fairfield, pi- 
quant widow, between the financier 
who has paid her upkeep, a burn- 
ing young idealist and Ransom 
Heritage, social realist. Style: 
faintly affected but mordant. Rec- 
ommendation: creditable effort, 
very readable. 


*Current collegiate slang covering “senti- 
mental,” “insipid,” “childish” and also ‘“‘un- 
refined”’ or “loud.” 
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In St. Louis 


The first act of The Music Rob- 
ber, an opera in jazz, with music 
by an American (Isaac Vangrove, 
onetime assistant conductor of the 
Chicago Opera Company) and with 
lyrics by an American (Richard 
L. Stokes, dramatic critic of the 
St. Louis Post-Despatch) was given 
a gentle premier in the St. Louis 
Municipal Theatre last week. Dig- 
nity was the keynote. There was 
no saxophone in the orchestra, nor 
any instrument with a belly for 
giggling, or a ribald larynx. Tenor 
Forest Lamont lifted up his voice 
impressively. An audience of 
some 9,000 who had come to cat- 
eall, hump their shoulders and 
shuffle their feet, went off to their 
homes or their cabarets feeling— 
some of them—that they had been 
cheated. 









In Buenos Aires 


On July 2 the baton of Con- 
ductor Serafin of the Opera, 
Buenos Aires, commenced to tap, to 
sweep in great circles, to dip, 
slither, crash. For two months not 
Ted Lewis’ favorite wand exceeded 
it in frenzy. Then on Aug. 31 
“Acabado!” (perfect, complete!), 
cried Serafin. ‘“Delicioso,’”’.cooed the 
senoritas. “Bravo! Bien!” throated 
generous caballeros. 

Standing alone, en face an en- 


tire square, fronted by a great 
piazza, opulent, spacious, its au- 
ditorium seven tiered, its broad 


stairways of scintillant marble, the 
Teatro Colon easily outranks, sur- 
passes all other South American 
opera centers. Its seating capacity 
is 8500* It has been spoken of by 
Burton Holmes, famed traveler, 
. loquacious lecturer, as “the best 
appointed theater I ever inspected.” 
*Commenced in 1889, completed in 
1908, it has teemed ever since 
with the most consistently well 
dressed public in the world. To 
those not in evening dress—the 
embellished portal is Cerrado, 
Chiuso, Ferme, Locked. 


On opera nights the _ broad 
Avenida de Mayo, famed Fifth 
Avenue of Buenos Aires, purrs 
with the opulent Panhards, Ren- 


aults, Minervas of opera bound 
millionaires. The antithetically poor 
move slower, but in the same di- 
rection, stopping at dingy cigar- 
rerias for fat pendulous cigars. 
From the Loterias, orthodox and 
legal vendors of chance, stream the 
fortunate, to cash their winnings. 
for a stall, a box, in La Colon. 
The house fills, glitters, every 
glitter caught and sifted, anatom- 
ized, dissected by high power 
opera glasses. Potent heads of dis- 
tinguished families deign to per- 
form the nod of grand grandees. 
Fierce caballeros bristle, melt be- 
fore shrill senoritas, bristle again 


*The York Hippodrome 
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6,000. 
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at other cocks, conquistadors. Pro- 
grams, chiefly of native and Italian 
opera, rustle. In La Colon’s unique 
gallery, sacred to unattended wo- 
men, the fair sit sequestered, safe. 
In the huge “mourning boxes,” 
equipped with iron screens, the 
rich lounge in privilege. One can 
peer out, not in. El telon (cur- 
tain) rises. 

This year it rose upon Frances 
Alda, Beniamino Gigli, Giuseppe de 
Luca, Adam Didur, upon dancer a 
la Russe Adolph Bolm. In former 
years it has risen upon Caruso, 
Ruffo, Martinelli, Galli-Curci, upon 
famed and glorious chanteur a 
la Russe Chaliapin. 

This year was the first time 
that La Colon had been operated 
as a municipal opera. Opening 
with Falstaff the present repertoire 
included Manon, La Boheme, Romeo 
and Juliet, Parsifal—excuses for 
every summersault possible to Ar- 
gentine emotions. Said Senor Al- 
vear, Argentine President, pres- 
ent on the opening night: “I am 
glad that Falstaff is back.” 
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Echoes 

Last week appeared three items 
of news, each a distant echo of 
the roar made by Sculptor Gutzon 
Borglum when ousted last winter 
(TimE, Mar. 16) by the Stone 
Mountain Memorial Association: 

In Atlanta Sculptor Augustus 
Lukeman, chosen to succeed Borg- 
lum at his task, finished a plaster 
model of what Stone Mountain will 
look like when his men _ have 
hacked and drilled it. Jefferson 
Davis, in a flowing riding cape, 
rides into eternity across the 
mountain-front, closely followed by 
General Robert E. Lee astride his 
famed “Traveler”, with Genera] 
Stonewall Jackson pressing on his 
flank with a detachment of eight 
tattered troopers. 

In Rapid City, S. D., Gutzon 
Borglum, seeking occupation, con- 
ferred with leading Dakotans on 
the advisability of their employing 
him to carve historic figures out 
of Needle Rock, a steeple of gran- 


ite in the Black Hills. Several 
wealthy persons listened sympa- 
thetically to the plan. When 


asked to suggest what national 
heroes they thought would best 
become this lonely summit, they 
named Washington and Lincoln, 
two favorites with the public. Mr. 
Borglum began to make designs. 

In Stamford, Conn., several com- 
panies to which Borglum owes 
money instituted actions to fore- 
close upon his country estate. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Siegfried. It has taken the 
“Made in Germany” sign seven 
years to come back and its sway is 
still restricted. In motion pictures 
it becomes with this production an 
established mark of _ excellence. 
Siegfried is certainly one of the 
ay ® pictures ever shown in the 











It must be immediately admitted 
that such a sterling opinion was 
not passed upon it by the majority 
of the critics. It was called “lei- 
surely,” “diffuse,” and “over-decor- 
ated.” These critics evidently had 
some subconscious resentment of its 
lack of sex-appeal, of its subtly 
pulled punches, of its tragic ending. 
They seemed to miss the brilliant 
economy, the unfailing feeling for 
composition, the somewhat abstract 
treatment of a legendary story. 
Probably they are movie critics be- 
cause they reflect tastes of the 
movie public. This public will prob- 
ably reject Siegfried; but this re- 
jection slip in no way implies lack 
of cinematographic merit. 

The story is drawn from certain 
episodes in the Nibelungen legends 
from which Richard Wagner fash- 
ioned famous operas. The forging 
of the sword, the search for the 
princess Kremhild; the pact to trick 
Brunhild into marriage with Krem- 
hild’s brother; and the death of 
Siegfried are chief incidents. The 
magic of ancient imaginations lives 
again in the magic of the modern 
camera as_ Siegfried wanders 
through the enchanted wood, slays 
the dragon, becomes impervious to 
weapon wounds, captures the web 
whereby he can change his shape 
at will. 

The gorgeous brilliance of his 
wanderings and death were en- 
hanced by a Wagner score, adapted 
from the operas and played by a 
large and able orchestra. What 
would be the effect of the film 
without the music is difficult to say. 


The Wanderer. This American 
spectacle appeared for its first 
week in crude contrast to Siegfried. 
This picture is the one with which 
Famous Players hoped to repeat the 
success of The Ten Commandments. 
It is in the same mood—Bible 
teaching all tangled up with a mod- 
ern allegory. But it somehow seems 
hollow, even beside that garish ven- 
ture. The story of the Prodigal Son 
is the specific parable employed. 
The characters are chiefly imper- 
sonated by William Collier Jr. and 
Greta Nissen. There is plenty of 
sex and a practically uninterrupted 
killing of the fatted calf. The 
Wanderer will probably be popular. 


. . . 


Her Sister from Paris. Once 
more the device of inducing a hus- 
band to make love to his own wife 
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under the impression that she is a 
less familiar female is in circula- 
tion. As usual it is pretty funny. 


This particular wife happens to 
have a twin sister dancing in 
Paris and a stupid husband. The 
fact that Constance Talmadge plays 
both of the sisters is primarily im- 
portant. 


. 


The Man Who Found Himself. 
Booth Tarkington has written an- 
other story for Thomas Meighan; 
a story that looks dangerously as 
though he had re-written it from 
an earlier Meighan film. The star 
plays a convict—innocent of course 
—who gives up his revenge because 
his girl suggests it. Mr. Meighan’s 
films of late have been just about 


as thin as milk can get. They are 
still popular. 
Hell’s Highroad. Cecil B. De- 


Mille herewith presents his first in- 
dependent picture, aglitter as usual 
with paste brilliance of DeMille 
taste. Society on the loose is spe- 
cifically arraigned by the example 
of a business man who neglects 
his wife. She persuades someone 
else to crack him in the _ stock 
market, after which he comes home 
hanging his head. Just as Mr. De- 
Mille ought to do every time he 
does a thing like this. 


In the Name of Love. Greta Nis- 
sen and Ricardo Cortez are oc- 
cupied in a harmless narrative of a 
French flapper who became very 
riche and acted very nouveau. She 
is finally tricked into marrying her 
childhood lover under the impres- 
sion that he is an Italian Prince. 
You are supposed to believe they 
lived happily ever after. 





THEATRE 





New Plays 


The Enchanted April. There was 
only one difficulty with this play 
and that was its too minute ob- 
servance of its parent novel. If 
you remember that delightful book 
it will come back as a gently genial 
tale of certain weary London ladies 
who happened to hire an Italian 
castle. The tale told of their blos- 
soming under the soft suns of 
Italy. It was the type of thing 
that the drama, with its imperative 
demands for action, recaptures un- 
easily. All the recapturing possi- 
ble on the stage has been effected, 
with a pleasant but not particularly 
engrossing result. 

The demands of drama were ac- 
ceded to in focusing primary in- 
terest on the lovers. Helen Gaha- 
gan was the girl, the astonishingly 
beautiful Helen Gahagan who so 
Steadily resembles Ethel Barry- 
more, possibly imitates her. Alison 
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Skipworth, as gloomy old Mrs. 
Fisher, was imposing and none the 
less amusing. Other sound per- 
formances and a great deal of ex- 





Miss GAHAGAN 
Astonishingly beautiful 


ceedingly Italian scenery rounded 
out the best evening in the season 
up-to-date. But it will take more 
than The Enchanted April to make 
it a good season. 


The Sea Woman. The loudest 
melodrama in some months came 
in under this title and unwrapped 
a good deal of sound excitement. 
On a lonely lighthouse lives a not 
very young woman and her reluc- 
tant ward. The latter longs for 
the land and love. The latter she 
has learned from a fisherman along 
the coast, learned more completely 
than she expected as we learn 
promptly in the first act. To shield 
her fisherman she accuses a Gov- 
ernment engineer and the latter 
gets a bullet in the arm from the 
enraged keeper. 

The second act, ending with the 
shooting is rife with tension which 
explodes as the play ends in a blare 
of red fire. For the girl has dis- 
covered treachery in her fisherman 
and repays it by exploding a gas 
drum and nearly blowing him off 
the lighthouse. Smoke and screams 
fill the theater. The witnesses 
seemed to like it. There are several 
good performances, not the best of 
which was Blanche Yurka’s as the 
lighthouse keeper. 


The Kiss in a Taxi. A. H. Woods 
originally called this play The 
Five O’Clock Man, an almost literal 
transcription from the Paris title. 
Five QO’Clock men, it seems, are 
men who have ladies on the side to 
whom they dedicate their later 
afternoons. This lady hap- 
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pened to turn up in this five o’clock 
man’s own home where, very prop- 
erly, his wife was living. If you 
have been much to French farce, 
or indeed if you haven’t, you can 
probably call most of the author’s 
shots. Yet you cannot deny his in- 
genuity in playing an old game 
with fair shrewdness. He is espe- 
cially assisted by Arthur Byron in 
the title part, offering what is 
probably the best performance of 
the month. All in all a good en- 
tertainment, and one that just falls 
short of excellence. 


The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


Drama 

WHAT PRICE GLORY—Next. week 
is the last in Manhattan of the 
finest and funniest of war plays. 
Then a few scattered western weeks 
and into Chicago for a run. 

DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS—Also 
nearing the end of its metropolitan 
existence. The furies of _loneli- 
ness scourge a New England farm. 

THEY KNEw WuHaT THEY WANT- 
ED—San Francisco and a_ wait- 
ress’ life traded for sunshine and 
an aged farmer husband, with 
unfortunate complications on the 
wedding night. 

WHITE Carco—Explaining the 
abrupt evaporation of English 
training under the ceaseless suns of 
desert Africa. 


THE Dove—A highly artificial 
operation performed across the 
Mexican border with the pure 
dance hall girl as the central figure. 


Comedy 

THE FALL Guy—Final perform- 
ances of the tarnished little tale of 
a wabbly little fellow who couldn’t 
quite work hard enough to hold a 
job. 

Is ZatT So?—Brusque comedy 
with a shaven neck wherein two 


prizefighters blunder into a luxuri- 
ous household; marry the servants, 
and win the lightweight champion- 
ship of the world. 

THE Poor Nut—You may not 
like undergraduate comedy but you 
can not deny that a lot of this is 


funny and that the relay race is 
definitely exciting. 


Musical 
For drums and dancing the fol- 
lowing are best: Lady Be Good, 


The Student Prince, Rose-Marie, 


Follies, Artists and Models, Big 
Boy. 
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SCIENCE 








Congress 


Isostasy (theory of the mainten- 
ance of the equilibrium of the 
spinning world) was a major topic 
among the 2,000 members of the 
British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, who met at 
Southampton, England, last week. 
So also was parthenogenesis— 
female moths, sawflies having pro- 
pogated themselves for nine genera- 
tions without male assistance. So 
also the cancer germ, recently dis- 
covered (TIME, July 27, MEDICINE) 
—it was about to be shown in 
cinema. The learned men and 
women treated de omni re scibili et 
quibusdam aliis, and then went 
home to wait the official publication 
of what had been said. 


In the Arctic 


While learned British scientists 
expatiated at Southampton a new 
Ice Age that will drive civilization 
to the earth’s poles for warmth, 
(see above), Commander Donald B. 
MacMillan and his aids steamed 
homeward along the shores. of 
Greenland from their attempted 
exploration of the Polar Sea by air, 
(TimE, June 22 et sec.) Their 
work had been of a kind which, if 
the prophets are right, will be rated 
by future generations—if not with 
the exploits of Columbus and Ma- 
gellan—certainly with those of 
Hinton (Atlantic-crossing  aero- 
naut), Leigh, Wade and Nelson 
(globe-fliers) and Eckener (Atlantic 
crossing dirigible pilot). 

Headwinds buffeted the Bowdoin 
and Peary as they sought to leave 
Etah harbor. They got only 
‘to Igloo-da-Houny, across Booth 
Sound. MacMillan made a _ last 
flight in one of the Navy amphibian 
planes, to see Dog-Driver E-took-a- 
shoo, a friend, bringing him back 
to the anchored Bowdoin by air. 
Next day another start toward 
Baffin Bay was made, through 
blinding fog and raging blizzard. 
In Murchison Sound, the Bowdoin 
grounded her oaken keel on a 
rock ledge and stuck fast. The 
Peary sidled alongside to pass a 
towline and 34 steel drums of gaso- 
line were heaved into the seas of 
seething slush to lighten the 
stranded hull. Nearby, a cruising 
iceberg burst with a dull report, 
setting up a monstrous wash which 
swept the Bowdoin off her perch. 
On southward steamed the ships. 
The elements relented. Dread Mel- 
ville Bay, frigid storm-pocket of 
that Greenland Coast, lay unex- 
pectedly calm and free of ice. 
Still skirting shore, the ships made 
for Disko Island (their coaling 
station on the way north), the 
Peary leading the way with Mac- 
Millan aboard. The latter discussed 
with Commander Byrd the likeli- 
hood of repairing one of their two 
disabled planes and making explora- 


tion flights over Baffin Island and 
Labrador before steaming on down 
to Maine. 

The Naturalist of the expedition, 
Dr. Walter N. Koelz, radioed his 
first report to the National Geo- 
graphical Society. Gray jellyfish, 
he told about; snails with wings; 
a fish. like the bullhead, with ven- 
tral suckers for attaching itself 
to rocks while feeding; rare arctic 
birds in little-known summer plum- 
age; land plants which eschew 
stems to snuggle next the ground 
and escape the wind; sea kelp, 
whose writhing shapes even Eski- 
mos often mistook for animal life; 
carpets of wildflowers, luxuriant 
timothy, gaudy mosaics of lichen, 
orange and purple, on the black 
rock cliffs; the maniacal laughter 
of sky-filling clouds of dovekies 
(little auks.) 


Maude. At Nome, Alaska, the 
schooner Maude made port after 
an absence of two years, then 
headed out again for San Francisco 
where her owner, Explorer Roald 
Amundsen of Norway, had _in- 
structed that she should be sold 
(Time, Aug. 24). From Nome 
were relayed some of the adventures 
that had befallen the Maude dur- 
ing the months when she lay locked 
in ice-floes off East Cape, Siberia, 
first trying to drift up over the 
Pole, then trying to get home. 

The first year out, an assistant 
engineer had died. They wrapped 
him in a Norwegian flag and laid 
him in a gigantic mausoleum, a 
cave carved into an_ iceberg. 

An Eskimo sailor had deserted in 
mid-Arctic, taking a gun and scoop 
shovel. Signal lights were left out 
for him and after several days 
mushing in the icepack he returned, 
sadder, wiser. 

Pictures, both motion and _ still, 
showed the Maude 15 or 20 feet out 
of water, hanging on ice-hummocks 
listing 40 after mighty movements 
of the pack. Stoutly girded, round- 
bottomed as a watermelon, armored 
with wooden walls a yard thick, the 
Maude had slid or crashed back to 
the water again without mishap 
every time, though on some oc- 
casions blasting powder was _ re- 
quired for the relaunching. 

Through continuous winter 
nights, with the mercury often at 
70° below Zero, Captain Oscar Wist- 
ing* and his men kept up their 
scientific journals (soundings, air 
currents), shot vagrant polar bears 
that came near and even aboard, 
published a newspaper, tuned their 
radio to far-off stations, resolutely 
fought off solitude. 


Better Gold 


At Attleboro, Mass., the General 
Plate Company, manufacturing jew- 


*A comrade of Explorer Amundsen’s on 
his dash to the South Pole in 1911. 
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elers, announced, naturally with- 
out metallurgical particulars, that 
its 26-year-old superintendent, Vic- 
tor D. D’Avignon, had perfected 
a process for altering the nature of 
the gold used in the plant so that 
it became from 8 to 18% 
lighter and proportionately cheaper, 
in a given working mass. From a 
stated amount of 14-karat gold, 
for instance, 118 articles could be 
made by D’Avignon where another 
man could make but 100. The new 
gold was harder, more durable than 
the old; perspiration would not 
tarnish it, nor gases stain. There 
was romantic talk of how a secret 
similar to D’Avignon’s had _ been 
buried in the 16th Century with 
that garrulous, clever knave, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, goldsmith of Flo- 
rence. There was practical talk 
of how U. S. manufacturers alone 
would be saved nine millions a year 
on their sixty-million-dollar gold bill 
if the process were put in general 
use. 


New Locomotive 


“Behind a series of iron doors” 
engineers of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works have been profoundly 
and secretly at work. Over their 
labors brooded the shade of Ru- 
dolph Diesel*; the immediate con- 
consulting engineer in charge was 
Carl H. Knudsen. 


Now the iron doors have opened. 
There has rolled forth a _ locomo- 
tive equipped with “a two-cycle oil 
engine of 1,000 horsepower which 
is only 12 ft. long, stands but 4 
ft. 7 in. above its mounting frame, 
and propels the locomotive through 
a dynamomotor electric transmis- 
sion.” 

Said Inventor Knudsen, as he 
sailed from the U. S. on the Stav- 
engerbjord to receive the congratu- 
lations of Norwegian engineering 
societies: “The new motor, compact 
and costing less than one half as 
much to operate than a steam en- 
gine, can pull, and has pulled pas- 
senger trains at 75 miles an hour, 
and can make the transcontinental 
trip at this rate without stopping 
for a second ... can pull 3,000 
tons of freight on a level track— 
the work of three steam locomo- 
tives.” 

Engines developed along Diesel 
lines, especially in Scandinavia, are 
already driving the steam engine 
from the seas with “Motor Ships.” 


*At the commencement of the War, rumors 
leaked out that Herr Diesel had fallen foul 
of the German Secret Service who suspec 
him of being on the point of peddling other 
revolutionary secrets outside the Fatherland. 
He was reported to have vanished suddenly 
and utterly. 


Po Barony 


———————- 
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MEDICINE 





“Loud” 


One Dr. W. A. Evans, health 
writer, last week criticized the 
medical data in Sinclair Lewis’s 
novel Arrowsmith (Time, Mar. 
23, Books) Said he: 

An eight-year-old girl has had laryngeal 
diphtheria several days. Dr. Arrowsmith 
finds her “struggling for each terrific 
breath.” Instead of doing a tracheotomy 
instantly, he dashes to Leopolis 24 miles 
away, for antitoxin. He should have 
operated on the spot. 


At a certain fire, a fireman is suffocated 
from smoke. His pulse was beating and 
he was breathing. Dr. Arrowsmith gave 
him a hypodermic of strychnine and held 
ammonia to his nose. 

Giving him a hypodermic of strychnine 
at best was a useless procedure. It may 
have done him harm. All the man needed 
was air. Had it been at hand, inhalation 
of a mixture of oxygen and carbonic acid 
might have been called for. At any rate, 
that is what should be found on ambulances 
today. In all probability this fireman did 
not need even that, since he does not seem 
to have been much knocked out. The use 
of ammonia might have been justified, par- 
ticularly after the man was moved well 
away from the smoke, but even it is 
doubtful. 


When Arrowsmith was the health offi- 
cer of Nautilus, he closed Klopchuck’s 
dairy—the best in town—because he found 
one employe with a _ streptococcus sore 
throat, and three cows with streptococci 
in their udders. There was no evidence 
of streptococcus sore throat among the 
patrons of the dairy. A thoroughly unjusti- 
fied procedure! The proper procedure was 
to pasteurize the milk from Klopchuck’s 
dairy and to remove this employe and 
perhaps also the three affected cows from 
the plant. 


. a 2 


In controlling an epidemic of plague on 
an island in the West Indies Drs. Arrow- 
smith and Sondelius burn a Carib village. 

A wasteful procedure! The rats in the 
village were infected, but also were the 
animals in the jungle all around. Even 
though the fire killed all of the rats in 
the houses (which it would not) there 
remained the teeming jungle population also 
infected. 


The description of plague infected rats 
is poetical and legendary but inaccurate. 
“They danced comically before they died.” 
“Springing up as though they were trying 
to fly and straightway falling back dead.” 


. - 7 . 


A doctor who writes for a news- 
paper, is not necessarily a charla- 
tan. He may be using his spe- 
cialized knowledge, not for the ex- 
ploitation of his name, but with 
the sincere purpose of promoting a 
better understanding of the body. 
But since this specialized know- 
ledge is possessed, to a greater or 
less degree, by thousands of his 
confreres, gentlemen who make no 
fanfaronade of what they know, 
any doctor who writes for a news- 
paper is, indubitably, “loud.” Dr. 
Evans writes for 70 newspapers. 
His querulous and meticulous criti- 
cism of Dr. Arrowsmith is unsound 
on the following score: 


Diptheria. Instead of operating, 
as Dr. Evans suggests, Dr. Ar- 
rowsmith might also have used an 
intubation tube and sucked out the 


t 
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membrane. What he did is part of 
his character development. 
Suffocation. Dr. Evans forgets 
that the incident took place ten 
or twelve years. ago. What Dr. 
Arrowsmith did was quite in accord 
with the therapy of his period. 
The carbonic oxygen treatment 
was not then known. Even now, 
few small town fire departments 
are equipped with the apparatus. 
Rats. How many plague-infected 
rats have been observed by Dr. 
Evans? On what authority does 
he state that small creatures do 
not dance, attempt to fly or even 
to sing, under ‘the dreadful pro- 
pulsion of their final torment? 


Pharmacopoeia 


Every five years a Pharmacopo- 
eial Convention revises the official 
list of drugs used by doctors in 
prescribing and by druggists in fill- 
ing prescriptions. This year’s book 
adds 40 new drugs and prepara- 
tions and takes out 192. Some ad- 
ditions: aspirin, salvarsan, carbon 
tetrachlorid used for hookworm, 
some local anesthetics and a surgi- 
cal solution of chlorinated soda, 
known as the Carrell-Dakin solu- 
tion that received notoriety during 
the war. Whiskey and _ brandy, 
taken out of the last Pharmaco- 
poeia, are put back in this one. 


Blood Telepathy? 


Ex-sergeant Frederick George 
Lee of the Middlesex Hospital, Lon- 
don, is not what you would call 
a sensitive man. Kind and sympa- 
thetic, yes; but army life and 
hanging around a_ hospital are 
scarcely calculated to give one a 
hair-trigger psyche. And yet, Fred- 
erick George Lee has doctors 
puzzled. They admitted it last 
week, 

He is the Middlesex Hospital’s 
official blood-supply man. Is it an 
old dodderer from whose _ veins 
the tingle of life has ebbed? A 
young slip of a girl, anaemic, wan, 
ghosty-eyed? Frederick George 
Lee bares his flesh, lets his stout 
heart pump good red blood into the 
sufferer’s frame and for his office re- 
ceives a goodly fee. In the past 
three years he has done that 24 
times. 

Here is where the puzzle comes 
in. Sometimes the patients live, 
sometimes not. Of Lee’s beneficia- 
ries 17 pulled through and 7 went 
to their rest. And in every single 
one of the latter cases, Frederick 
George Lee felt a severe pain in his 
arm at the precise moment of the 
patient’s passing. He was de- 
pressed, distressed and overcome 
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Remark- 


with illness, every time. 
able, because in no case did Lee 
behold the patient during the trans- 
fusion, in no case was he aware 
of the patient’s condition until the 
last moment came, with its twinge 


for his arm. “Blood telepathy?” 
ask the doctors. “Do haemoglobin 
and leucocyte remember, do they 
call from the grave to their living 
brothers? Or is Frederick George 
Lee not so much spoofed about as 
spoofing ?” 


Sapient Lawson 


Commenting on the death of 
Victor F. Lawson (see Page 29), 
The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association last week called at- 
tention to the fact that ten years 
ago Mr. Lawson went to the 
expense of having analyses made 
of patent medicines offered for ad- 
vertising in the Chicago News, and 
then submitted the chemists’ re- 
ports to his physicians, who passed 
on the claims made for such medi- 
cines before they could be adver- 
tised. 


Good Talk 


There are certain things one does 
not talk about at the luncheon- 
table. A detailed description of 
personal diseases, for instance, 
however arresting the symptoms, 
rarely furnishes appetizing aliment 
for conversation; revelations of 
exotic fissures or cavities in the 
teeth (illustrated) often fail to 
elicit applause; while a discussion 
of loathsome and fatal afflictions 
of the skin, together with an ac- 
count of the sufferer’s pangs and 
an outline of the methods used to 
relieve same constitutes a type of 
data even less acceptable to the 
fastidious, 

Nevertheless, at a luncheon of 
notable physicians in Manhattan 
last week, the company focused its 
interest upon leprosy. William 
H. P. Anderson, General Secretary 
of the American mission to lepers, 
spoke of the developments in treat- 
ment, hinted that in a few years 
leprosy would be “as rare as yel- 
low fever.” Said he: 

“The basis of the treatment for 
lepers that is bringing the most en- 
couraging results is the ethylesters 
of chaulmoogra oil. The treatment 
varies in different countries, but the 
general results are most helpful.” 


Dr. James W. McKane, veteran 
missionary physician from Siam; 
Dr. H. C. de Souza-Arujo, Brazilian 
leper specialist; Dr. George W. Mc- 
Coy, director of the Hygienic Lab- 
oratories at Washington, also ad- 
dressed the demi-tasses. Their dis- 
course was authoritative, technical, 
optimistic. They knew that their 
fellow guests, gentlemen who like 
them had ministered in dim jungles 
and remote frontiers to living 
bodies half liquified by ghastly cor- 
ruption, were not easily put off 
their diet by good meat, good talk. 
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The Value of a 


Reputation 


For nearly thirty years financial institu- 
tions and the investing public have reposed 
their confidence in The American Ap- 
praisal Company’s valuations of the prop- 
erties back of important security issues. 


For an equal time the executives of all 
types of concerns have shown a preference 
for American Appraisals which has re- 
sulted in their use in virtually every busi- 
ness community in this and neighboring 
countries. 


In a long succession of contests the accu- 
racy of American Appraisals has been 
demonstrated for our clients before courts 
and governmental commissions. 


This cumulative reputation based on 
tested quality is of especial importance to 
the public utility corporation. In rate con- 
troversies it assures public recognition of 
the verity of your evidence. In financing, 
it assures confidence in your statements as 
to the value of the underlying properties. 





For information on 
our analytical ap- 
praisal methods and 
their significance, 
write for booklet 
G-910,“Public Utility 
Valuations.” The fol- 
lowing pamphlets can 
also be had for the 


asking: 


G-97, “What is Your 
Plant Worth?” 
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sums in producing films for the 
home market alone; whatever sales 
or leases are made abroad are con- 
sidered as surplus earnings. After 
yielding handsome returns in the 
U. S. over its cost, Charlie Chap- 
lin’ts The Kid is said to have 
brought $350,000 returns in Britain, 
On the other hand, a_ successful 
British film exhibited in Britain, 
British Colonies and _ continental 
countries (but not in the U. S.) 
yielded a total return of only $100,- 
000. A_ successful picture can 
searcely be made for so small a 
sum, capable of competing with 
even the average U. S. film. Unless 
British films can successfully ex- 
hibit in this country, the English 
film industry seems doomed. — 

An interesting feature of the situ- 
ation to British business men lies 
in the fact that U. S. films have 
proved, mainly unintentionally, a 
rich publicity and sales agent for 
U. S. goods abroad. In consequence, 
since the Baldwin Government’s 
subsidy to the coal industry, Brit- 
ish film producers are now demand- 
ing a similar subsidy for their busi- 
ness. They declare that this step is 
necessary if British colonies are not 
to be slowly but surely American- 
ized by our exported films. 


Beauty and the Ford 


It has been customary to consider 
Henry Ford as indifferent to beau- 
ty, and interested only in the more 
practical aspects of affairs. For 
many years the aesthetic qualities 
of his product have been jeered 
at by the multitude. Mr. Ford re- 
printed the jeers as an effective and 
cheap form of advertising. Now, 
however, a change has apparently 
come over the Detroiter. His lei- 
sure he spends in reviving old- 
fashioned dances and music. The 
rising aesthetic impulse has finally 
led him to revamp the new model 
of his cars with the idea of making 
them more seemly to the eye. Last 
week the Ford Co. announced for 
next year “more drastic changes In 
our output than any made since 
1908.” ' 

“The most radical mechanical 
change” is “the widening of the 
transmission brake band by % 
of an inch.” The engine remains 
unchanged. The chassis has been 
markedly lowered, as in Le Ford 
Francais — the company’s French 
product. 

Body changes are more spectac- 
ular. A door will be fitted for the 
first time next to the driver in the 
roadster and touring model. The 
Tudor (two door “coach”) and the 
Fordor (four door sedan) will blos- 
som respectively into “deep channel 
green” and “rich Windsor maroon.” 
Heretofore all Fords have been 
black. All but these two models 
will remain so. Other “radical im- 
provements” are: (1) inch larger 
steering wheels on all models; (2) 
seats 4 inches closer to the ground 
and more reclining; (3) radiators 
5% of an inch higher, and nickeled 
in closed models; (4) gas tanks un- 
der cowl (instead of the drivers 
seat) or roadster, touring car an 
coupe. 
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At Stockholm 


A week passed, during which all 
the dinner-giving organizations of 
Stockholm vied with each other, in 
setting succulent dishes before the 
625 delegates to the Universal Con- 
ference on Life and Work (TIME, 
Aug. 24, 31). Then the American 
Near East Relief Association 
played host. For shelter it pro- 
vided the best hotel in town. For 
fare, it served rice, prunes, boiled 
rice. 

Fred B. Smith of Manhattan, ex- 
plained to the guests—(bishops, 
priests, laymen of nearly every 
country, and of every Christian 
faith except the Roman Catholic) — 
that with just such a meal, the 
U. S. would celebrate Golden Rule 
Sunday on Dec. 6. By as much as rice 
and prunes would reduce the U. S. 
family budget on that day, by so 
much would Armenia, Syria, Pal- 
estine, Greece profit. 

The Patriarch of Alexandria, the 
Metropolitan of Sofia (Bulgaria) 
bowed their gray heads in reverent 
appreciation. 

The international Golden Rule 
hymn was sung by all, led by 
Swedish Boy Scouts, 


The sessions of the conference 
proceeded with lofty and generous 
discussion of the work of the 
church in the world. A _ notable 
exception to unanimity was an ob- 
jection to a resolution which de- 
clared war to be un-Christian. The 
objection came from the Germans, 
was voiced by Lutheran Bishop 
Klingemann: 

“My countrymen in the Rhine- 
land, Catholic and _ Protestant, 
would not understand if our crav- 
ing for deliverance from the state 
of oppression passed over in si- 
lence. We live under heavy bur- 
dens. Remember, we disarmed to 
live in an armed world. We wait 
for the promised general disarma- 
ment to be able to believe in peace. 
In the present condition of the 
League of Nations we can’t find 
any religious character or any 
— with the Kingdom of 


King Gustav, after opening the 
conference (TIME, Aug. 31) paid 
a brief visit to Finland. Returned, 
he, the Crown Prince who is most 
religious, and the Crown Princess 
continued to attend the sessions. 


Faltering Sokolov 


Left to themselves in compara- 
tive peace, by the Vienna rabble, 
the 14th Zionist Congressmen 
(TimE, Aug. 24th, 31) last week 
made war with one another. 

_The Congress had practically de- 
tided to elect Nahum Sokolov, ex- 
ecutive committee head, President 
of the World Zionists. The outgo- 
Ing President, Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, was apparently willing to 
take a vacation. 

Then suddenly, the attacks on Dr. 
eizmann’s administration from 
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NAHUM SOKOLOV 
He was lost 


the fiery Russo-Jewish-Parisian 
swashbuckler, Jabotinsky, became 
so bitter that the Weizmann group 
insisted on a special rate of con- 
fidence in their leader with a view 
of his re-election. But two-thirds 
of the delegates refused to vote. 
Confusion spread. Dr. Weizmann 
stung by the ingratitude of Jewry, 
resigned, refused re-election. Confu- 
sion was confounded. 

. Had Nahum Sokolov been a man 
of greater soul-breadth, he might 
have restored peace and been elect- 
ed President. For he is a most dis- 
tinguished man in whom his race 
takes pride. Born in Wishograd, 
Russian Poland, he was an intel- 
lectual prodigy at ten. He has 
been a journalistic prodigy ever 
since, is the most prolific Jewish 
writer of this generation.‘ Histo- 
ries, primers, geographies, maga- 
zine articles—there is nothing he 
has not written. But he was not 
the man to quench the fire in Ja- 
botinsky’s eyes. He was not the 
man to wean from Weizmann the 
financial support of U. S. and Brit- 
ish Jews. In political confusion, 
he was lost. 

For a moment, it seemed that 
the whole Zionist movement might 
disrupt. But, finally, after long 
nights of committee meetings, a 
guarded resolution was passed de- 
claring Dr. Weizmann to be the 
moral leader of Zionists—and, by 
implication, if he care to be it, 
president. 


Wickedness 


Trusting Providence to let fall 
upon him the mantle of Fundamen- 
talist leadership which the late W. 
J. Bryan wore without rival, John 
Roach Straton, loud Manhattan 
pastor, has toured from pulpit to 
pulpit. The sermon which has 
























Chosen Out of 


100 Applicants 
A Plan That Doubles Salaries 


‘To LaSalle goes the credit for training 
me so that I was able to turn a refusal into 
an acceptance in preference to over one 
hundred other applicants,’’ writes E. W. 
DeMotte, a New York man. ‘‘I cannot give 
too much credit to LaSalle and its Placement 
Department for the success of my applica- 
tion for this very fine position.’ LaSalle 
trained him. LaSalle got him the job. 


Copy of Plan Free 


LaSalle has added millions and millions of dollars 
to the earning power of its members. If a success- 
ful career is worth 2c and two minutes of your time, 
check on the coupon the field of advancement that 
appeals to you, fill in your name and address, and 
place it in the mail TODAY. b> 

ALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The World’s Largest Business Institution 

Dept. 9309-R ; : ee 
i nm, tell me about your salary-do: iz 
Phage pap business field checked below, 
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What 2% Extra Will Do 
An investor with $25,000 at 6% 
converted his money into 8% Flor- 
ida First Mortgage Bonds. For ten 
years he reinvested the extra 2%, 
or $500, and thus his principal grew 
to $32,208 which at 8% paid him 























$2,577 annually, a gain of 71.8% 
over his former 6% income of 
$1,500. How this was done is shown 
in one of the charts and tables in 
our new booklet, “2% to 4% Ex- 
tra.”” Mail the coupon for free copy. 
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Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pic- 
tures of America and faraway placesincluding 
the announcements of a large number of 
Tourist Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Resorts and Hotels, 
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INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR STROPPER 


H. Ingersoll, originator of the famous Inger- 
soll Watch, offers you his remarkable new invention 
that brings back keenness to used iain. makes them 
lastlonger and give clean,smooth,comfortable shaves. 
Already satisfying thousands, 


Hundreds of Shaves 


From Every Blade 
The INGERSOLL DOL- 
LAR STROPPER makes it 
possible to keep razor blades 
good for a whole year— 
HUNDREDS OF 
SHAVES FROM 
EVERY BLADE! 
That means no more 
discarding blades 
after a few 



























Prove that 


them, and the In 1 
gerso 
SAV Stropper is all we 
o claim. Send $1.00 for 


outfit complete with 12- 
inch Strop and Patent Nickel- 
Plated Holder. Automatically 
Puts scientifically keen edge on 
blades! Money back guaranteed 
if ten day trial doesn’t convince that 
Mr. Ingersoll’s new invention solves 
your razor blade troubles. Write today, 
mentioning make of razor used. 
Agents: Write for Proposition 
ROBERT INGERSOLL, Pres., New Era Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 769, 476 Broadway, New York City. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Faren 


this 
School Course at home in- 


re | of two Meets all sogefromenta for entrance to college 
the ‘essions is and thirty-six oth: 
tod Soe Teading prof in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 
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Going to Travel? 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


and other countries 
tours and cruises. 


Feel ectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
urnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















packed churches miles from Broad- 
way, reaches its climax in a rhap- 
sodic disruption of the modern 
dance. The climax, as delivered in 
Louisville, northern capital of ter- 
ritory which Fundamentalism holds 
in almost unbroken sway, follows 
verbatim: 

“That I might not be accused of 





JOHN ROACH STRATON 
He saw tipsy girls 


speaking from mere hearsay, I se- 
lected some well-posted young men 
to accompany me, and went incog- 
nito upon a round of investigation 
of the dance halls. 


“T cannot begin to tell you, my 
friends, what I saw and heard in 
those places, all of which were sup- 
posed to be ‘respectable.’ I can give 
you only the faintest idea in this 
address. In one dance hall, which 
had been formerly a great skating 
rink, we saw between 5,000 and 
6,000 young men and women, on 
Saturday night, when they danced 
until Sunday morning. They were 
crowded in closely together, and 
were surging up and down the 
great dance hall floor, locked tightly 
in each other’s embrace, in many 
cases with the cheek of the girl 
against the cheek of the man, as 
they went gliding across the floor, 
to the sensuous strains of oriental 
music, varied, from time to time, 
by the clanging discords of a jazz 
band, their bodies vibrating to- 
gether and often coming into pos- 
tures that were positively indecent. 
And all of this in an atmosphere 
that was strongly tainted by cigaret 
smoke and the fumes of whisky, 
which was being sold in cold- 
blooded violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

“We saw tipsy girls, as well as 
men, in all of the halls visited; and 
in one place, we saw young women 
who were raving drunk, some of 
them surging out of the hall on to 
the street outside, with their loud 
talking. 

“We were solicited again and 
again in these places by the ‘in- 
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structors’ or ‘dancing partners,’ as 
they are called. Though they had 


these plausible titles, they were 
nothing more than women of the 
town. 


“T would hate and loathe my- 
self, if I could stand in the presence 
of such sights as I saw in the dance 
halls and not find myself stirred 
with wrath, and if my cheeks did 
not grow with hot shame, not mere- 
ly that the human race had fallen 
so low in its tastes, but that men, 
for the sake of dirty gain, should 
be thus permitted to prostitute 
youth and to put a mortgage of 
immorality upon the coming gen- 
erations! 


“Yes, though I am not advanced 
in years, I confess that I am old- 
fashioned. I am so old-fashioned 
that my mind cannot discriminate 
between a young man hugging a 
young woman sitting upon a sofa, 
or hugging her upon the dance hall 
floor. And if the demands of mod- 
esty, and the requirements of sound 
social custom prohibit such a prac- 
tice in the one case, I cannot see 
why they should not prohibit it in 
the other. For surely, my friends, 
if there is any choice between the 
two things, the odds are all in 
favor of the hugging on the sofa, 
as the dance is hugging set to 
music, and music always has an ex- 
citing effect. 


“In the case of the dance, the 
two bodies are in closer proximity! 
They are in rhythmical motion, one 
against the other, and the stimulus 
of music, as well as bodily contact, 
is there to heighten the danger of 
wreck or ruin. 


“The weak excuses which some 
church people make in justification 
of the dance are indeed idle. Some 
say that we ought to dance for the 
sake of ‘grace.’ But the very idea 
of anybody developing grace by 
learning to bounce like a bunny and 
trot like a fox and gallop like a 
goose and grapple like a grizzly 
bear and shake like a plate of gela- 
tin with the St. Vitus dance! 


“No! The only grace in_ the 
modern dance is the disgrace of it, 
and especially as applied to church 
members. 


“T am well aware that some 
church members of today dance. I 
am persuaded, however, this is be- 
cause they have never really 
stopped to think of the _ issue. 
Very earnestly and very humbly, 
therefore, I wish to raise the issue 
in the minds of all such people. 
Again and again I have had church 
members say to me folloing the 
presentation of the thought con- 
tained in this address: 

“‘T had never considered it at 
all in that light, and I shall never 
dance again.’” 


Your Boy’s Crucial Years 


are from 8 to 14. - Longmeadow, a country 
day and boarding school uses art, music and 


directed play in intensive, individualized work 


with this difficult age group. Small classe. 
Address, I. Mansur Beard, Longmeadow 
School, Box T, Longmeadow, Mass. 
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National Doubles 


Last week the summer circus of 
traveling tennis players gave its 
show in Brookline, Mass. The 
event was the National Doubles 
Tournament at the Longwood 
Cricket Club. 


Champion William Tilden gave a 
lesson to his partner, 17-year old 
“Sandy” Weiner. Griffin and John- 
ston profited by the lesson, took the 
match, 7-9, 6-1, 5-7, 6-4, 6-1. 

The Kinsey brothers, defending 
titleholders, bowed in straight sets 
to the superior daring of Vincent 
Richards and R. Norris Williams. 
Next day a cloud of witnesses saw 
these two put out Johnston and 
Griffin, 6-2, 8-10, 6-4, 11-9, in the 
semi-final, to face, Gerald Pat- 
terson and John Hawkes of Aus- 
tralia. 

Big Patterson was wild. He 
slammed balls into the net, he 
slammed them out—not out by one 
or two inches, but by many yards. 
Nawkes was slow. Williams and 
Richards winked at each other. 
“What,” the crowd wondered, 
‘gives these Australians the im- 
pression they can play tennis?” 
Patterson himself was _ beginning 
to wonder. He had hit the ball 
hard before. It had gone out. He 
hit it twice as hard. It went in. 
His Partner picked up heart, and, 
assisted by the errors of erratic 
Williams, they ran out the set 8-6, 
1. the next to their score at 


There are sporting gentlemen 
who loudly affirm that Williams 
is the most brilliant player in ten- 
nis. Others question this, declaring 
that it is only because he is capable 
of rising from puerilities to super- 
latives, that his best seems better 
than another man’s. The truth 
can never be known, but assuredly, 
in the third set of this match, he 
became what his supporters say he 
is—the pale resistless nonpareil of 
tennis. So it fell out that he and 
Richards took the next three sets, 
6-8, 6-2, 6-2, the match, the Na- 
tional Doubles title. 

Hawkes, paired with Miss Kath- 
len McKane of England, defeated 
Richards and Miss E. H. Harvey 
of England for the mixed doubles 
championship in a languid exhibi- 
tion match, 6-2, 6-4, 


Women’s Western 


Gently propelling himself, by 
means of his large web feet, 
through the water of a pond on the 
golf links of White Bear, Minn., a 
beady-eyed drake moved among his 
ducks, with the air of a Caliph 
inspecting a slave-market. He was 
orn in bad temper, for the events 
of the last two days had been 
little calculated to sooth a drake’s 


equanimity. In the first place, the 
course had been over-run_ with 
women, The drake did not know 
that they were competitors in 
the Women’s Western Golf Tourna- 
ment; he was merely concious of 
the annoyance he had suffered from 
hard objects resembling’ eggs, 
which it was their habit to swish 
into the air with their long blunt 
wingbones. For some time these 
egg-like spheres had been dropping 
into his pond, plop, plop, while the 
unnatural mothers, struck with re- 
morse, stood squealing at the edge. 


Today things had settled down 
again. Two women had waddled 
past in the morning, but they were 
hard swishers; their eggs had flown 
over. He did not know that these 
two finalists, Mrs. Elaine Rosen- 
thal Reinhart, small, active wife of 
S. L. (“Spider”) Reinhart, onetime 
Yale end, and methodical Mrs. 
Harley Higbie of Detroit, were 
playing almost faultless golf; he did 
not know that the match was so 
hard-fought that neither had a 
lead of more than two up at any 
time; nor did he care that Mrs. 
Reinhart, on the twelfth hole, 
made a 40-foot putt for an eagle 
to win from Mrs. Higbie who had 
a birdie. 


Suddenly, however, he was en- 
raged by seeing the two players, 
accompanied by a large concourse 
of their mates, approach the pond 


and prepare for action. Mrs. Rein- 
hart smote her egg. It whistled 
over the drake’s head. Ha! he 


thought, so much for that. Mrs. 
Higbie smote her egg. It sped 
sideways, curved down, straight 
for his midriff. A flutter of furi- 
ous feathers, a loud _ baritone 
squawk—he shunted his frame to 
one side just as the sphere des- 
cended, so close to him that it 
bespattered his wings with a little 
carillon of silver drops. He did 
not know that by that one mistroke, 
on the 35th hole of the match, Mrs. 
Higbie relinquished the Women’s 
Western Championship to Mrs. 
Reinhart. Glad only that the caw- 
ing flock had passed, and that twi- 
light had spread its slow grey 
wings over the pond, he looked 
around for his ducks. 


Speed 


Two aged golfers, bunting their 
balls in a hollow of _ the 
course of the St. Louis Country 
Club, were startled by the sudden 
apparition of a figure on a distant 
hill. Cut against the sky, there was 
nothing in the silhouette (it was 
that of a lean youth in golf clothes, 
carrying a club in his hand) that 
would itself have caused alarm. 
But instead of the measured stride 
of the golfer, this youth employed 
a furious, irregular lope. Suddenly, 
without a waggle, in a pause that 
hardly broke his stride, his club 
described an invisible arc; several 
seconds afterward, pushing its path 
through the lucent walls of sum- 
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When It’s Midnight 
in the Kitchen 





and you’re gathering in a tasty 
snack—look for the Triscuit box. 
In it you’ll find crisp brown 
crackers that are different—that 











digestible. 
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are always fresh, appetizing and 





Triscuit is made of perfect, health-building whole wheat 
grains (not of coarse indigestible flour). They’re cooked 
in steam, shredded and baked to a permanent crispness 
in electric ovens and shaped into the daintiest mouth- 
melting wafer-like crackers you ever tasted. Fine with 
butter, soft cheese, or marmalade, Ask your grocer for— 


Triscuit 


The Shredded Wheat Cracker 
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How Does a Fire 
Start? 


Nort with a big flame, but with a 

tiny spark which unnoticed, 
spreads and grows until it becomes a 
big flame—a devastating force that 
burns up a home, a factory, even a 
big city. 

When it has grown big, it is hard 
to check. When it was a little spark, 
it could have been put out in an 
instant. Disease grows in your 
system in the same way. It begins 
with a tiny spark, a little irregularity 
which, unnoticed and neglected, can 
grow into a devastating illness. 

You should know when the first 
little spark of disease starts to burn 
in your system. You can know, if 
you have our Health Protection 
Service. 

In our laboratories we watch the 
state of your health, as revealed by 
urinalysis. Our scientific precision 
in this enables us to notify you when 
the first spark of disease starts, and 
this enables you to check it and pre- 
vent it from developing into some- 
thing more serious. 

It takes little of your time. 

It costs only $15 a year—a negli- 
gible amount when you consider the 
protection it affords. 

The new addition of our brochure, 
“The Span of Life,” is now off the 
press. We shall be glad to send you 
a copy free of charge. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
F. G. SOULE, President and Founder 
T. 925, Republic Bldg. CHICAGO 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 
a copy of the new edition of “The Span of Life.” 
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mer air, the sound of his spoon-shot 
reached the two old men. The 
youth, running as hard as he could, 
disappeared behind the hill; re- 
emerged, a short time after, upon 
another; played one of his polo- 
like strokes—was off again. The 
two dotards looked at each other. 
Without a word, but trembling 
slightly, they turned and began to 
hurry as fast as their gout-stiffened 
limbs would carry them, toward the 
club-house. Who but a thief or a 
non-member would run around the 
course as if he were afraid of his 
shadow? Who but a rumdum or a 
simpleton would play his ball with- 
out taking a stance? It was clearly 
a matter to be reported. Some 20 
minutes later the two dotards, trav- 
eling at their turtle pace, reached 
the 18th green, approached the 
greenskeeper. 

“How long ago did you see this 
fellow?” asked the latter anxiously, 
when they had told their story. 

The stouter of the two curmud- 
geons produced a watch shaped like 
a turnip. 

“Twenty-three minutes and 45 
seconds,” he answered with the an- 
gry precision of the elderly. 

“That was just about the time he 
left the ninth tee,” said the greens- 
man with a smirk. The old gentle- 
men then learned from him how 
the figure they had seen was that 
of Frank Watts Jr., who, taking a 
bet that he could play 18 holes over 
the difficult course in 45 minutes 
and turn in a card of 85 or better, 
had gone out in 21 minutes with 
88 strokes, come in with the same 
number of shots in 23 min. 45 sec., 
establishing a record of 44:45 and 
82 for 18 holes which he challenges 
other golfers to beat. He traveled 
a distance of four miles. The amount 
of his wager was $25. The two, 
thinking with a twinge of melan- 
choly of the three hours they had 
spent in their morning round, moved 
their old shanks, somewhat patheti- 
cally, into the club-house. 


+ . . 


Rickety Rickard 


Tex Rickard, famed promoter, at 
whose behest innumerable’ great 
fists have done their devastating 
work, and strong men fallen and 
been jeered for falling, took in 
his hand a steam drill with which 
he intended to drive the last rivet 
—one made of solid brass—into the 
framework of the new Madison 
Square Garden, Manhattan. A 
workman turned on the steam. The 
driver began to chatter and jump 
about in the promoter’s grasp. He 
perspired freely. Neither his great 
brain nor his little thews could 
prevail to make the yellow rivets 
sink to its place. Onlookers tit- 
tered. Rickety Rickard rolled an- 
guished eyes upon them, staggered 
like a fighter who knows that the 
next punch will be his last. A 
sturdy ironworker stepped forward, 
drove the rivet for him. 

The new arena, which will be 
opened in “the last week in Novem- 
ber or the first week in December” 
with a ball and a six-day bicycle 
race, is to be the largest athletic 
hippodrome in the world. 


THE PRESS 








Dastard Cleverness 


What was her name? That 
was what the policeman wanted to 
know. 


He had found her wandering 
through the streets of Weehawken, 
N. J., weeping with the fierce, 
cloudly bitterness of one deranged 
by shock. He spoke gently to her. 
She did not know where she was 
going. She did not know where 
she had come from. That was 
why she was crying. Ho, but the 
officer knew what this meant! It 
was some disease they had when 
they talked like that; he had 
read about it in the papers many’s 
the time; magnesia was the name 
of it, or rhodesia, or one of them. 
He took her to the North Hudson 
hospital. The doctor asked her 
a simple question. 

She was sorry, she said, she 
could not tell him; she did not 
know her name. 

“Amnesia,” said the doctor kind- 
ly; “amnesia,” said the internes ex- 
citedly; “amnesia” pityingly said 
the nurse who undressed her, 
bathed her and put her tenderly 
to bed. 


Now this woman was not entire- 
ly derelict. In her vanity case 
she had: 1) a mutilated passport 
picture of herself, with some notes 
scribbled on its back, 2) some 
British pounds and shillings, 3) 
a small silver mirror marked with 
the initials “V. L.” Reporters 
were somewhat skeptical of the wo- 
man. One of the notes on the 
passport picture was the name of 
Elinor Glyn. A telegram to the 
famed novelist in California elicited 
the reply that she knew no woman 
of this description. One of the 
pressmen, the representative of 
The New York Herald-Tribune, 
thereupon refused to have any- 
thing more to do with the “victim”. 

But not so'the others. They pub- 
lished her story. 

Next day she had the pleasure of 
seeing her picture in The New 
York Times—romanesque _ nose, 
sagging eyes, together with the 
skinny neck and long _horse-like 
upper lip which are so often the 
characteristics of the mere unfor- 
tunate female members of the Brit- 
ish nobility. She saw herself de- 
scribed as “a pretty young wom- 
an.” The Daily News (for gum- 
chewers) went even farther afield: 


“Officials of the British embassy,” 
it stated, “believe that the young 
woman is the former Vanessa Levy, 
daughter of Sir Benjamin Levy, 
who vanished from London shortly 
after her marriage to Lord St. An- 
stell recently. Their convictions 
have been reinforced by the finding 
in her possession of a_ vanity 
case which bears the initials 
‘yV. iy ” 
Said the New York Telegram: 

PRETTY GIRL FORGETS 
NAME. 

What was this name which she 
could not remember? The public 


soo 


buried. 
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soon found it out. Her name was 
Fraud, Charlatanism, Trickery, 
Guile, Deceit. She, one Alma Sioux 
Scarberry, employee of the New 
York Daily Mirror (Hearst), had 
been “planted” to play her role 
as a publicity stunt. The Daily 
Mirror was about to publish a 
serial novel by Elinor Glyn relat- 
ing the adventures of the van- 
ished British woman, Miss Levy. 
Hence the carefully arranged pass- 
port pictures, the initials, the Eng- 
lish money, in the fraud’s vanity- 
case. Hence the dastardly clever 
reference to Elinor Glyn. Next 
day the Mirror publicly gloated 
over the success of its mounte- 
bankery. 

“Miss Scarberry will tell readers 
of the Mirror today what her ad- 
ventures were while she emulated 
the role of Miss Glyn’s_ heroine 
and baffled doctors, policemen, 
and other newspaper reporters.” 

In the same edition appeared a 
photograph of the poser, repro- 
ductions of the statements of the 
Telegram, the News, and the first 
swing of Miss Glyn’s clap-trapeze. 

Commented The New York Her- 
ald-Tribune : 

“As if it were not enough to 
have press agents trying to victim- 
ize newspaper editors, one of the 
craft has tried it....to make 
a Hearst holiday for the Mirror 

. »- If the Mirror had simply 
wanted to prove that this malady 
could be simulated by fakers, and 
did it without taking the other 
papers into its confidence, it would 
have been bad enough, but... .” 

“Happily the Herald-Tribune 
labeled the fake from the first and 
did not for a moment take it seri- 
ously. . 


Lawson 


Death, among his grim deletions 
and obscure blue-pencilings, includ- 
ed a fortnight* ago, the name of 
Victor Fremont Lawson, famed edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News. He 
died in his 76th year, after a sud- 
den illness, in his home on Lake 
Shore Drive. Last week he was 
buried. 


The newspaper adjective “famed,” 
when applied to a newspaper man, 
is always a qualified term. A great 
journalist wears, for insignia and 
token of office, the robe of anonym- 
ity; it is the unwritten law of 
his calling that his name, however 
potent for good, must remain also 
unwritten except when its appear- 
ance in public print is absolutely 
unavoidable. A newspaper editor 
resentst gratuitous publicity as a 
betrayal. He is concerned with the 
reality rather than with the ap- 
pearance of power. Thus it comes 
about that a great newspaper name 
which has been for years a talisman 
to politicians, capitalists, princes, 
and men of letters, remains, to the 
vulgar, no more than the puzzlingly 
familiar overtone of something they 


— 


*Due to an accident, TIME’S account of 
Mr. Lawson’s death was omitted from last 
week’s issue. 


7William R. Hearst is the exception. 


FOUR BOOKS ON 
WORLD PROBLEMS 


The Political Awakening of theEast 


Studies of stent Progress in Egypt, India, 
ina, Japan, onl Gas Philippines 


By GEORGE MATTHEW DUTCHER 


“Professor Dutcher has added materially 
to a department of knowledge which is 
becoming more and more necessary with 
the rapid unification of the known world, 
to say nothing of the hypothesized uni- 
verse. This book is one of the most com- 
prehensive treatments of complicated 
material we have ever read.” 

Hartford Times. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


Europe Turns the Corner 


By STANLEY HIGH. Introduction by 
COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE 

“Mr. High has the gift of impartial obser- 
vation, the flair for the essential fact and 
a horror of the superfluous word. Seeing 
the whole field, he picks only the blue 
diamonds and cuts them irreproachably. 
The book is a revelation of how palatable 
battalions of pure fact can be made to be. 
And in spite of their numbers one finishes 
the book with no feeling of confusion.”’ 


—The New York Times Book Review. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


The Recent Foreign Policy of the 
United States 


Problems in American Cooperation with 
Other Powers 


By GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE 


This volume covers the entire period of 
Mr. Hughes’ service as Secretary of State, 
and ably sets forth the principles and 
incidents of our foreign policy. The 
purpose of Professor Blakeslee is to 
present, compare and discuss the recent 
distinctive foreign policies of the United 
States. Net, $2.00 postpaid. 


Economic Liberalism 
By JACOB H. HOLLANDER 


An able presentation of certain essential 
factors in national and_ international 
es principles and practices by one 
of the foremost political economists of 
America. Professor Hollander discusses 
these topics: The meaning of economic 
Liberalism, Price Level, Taxation, Trade 
Unionism, "Social Reform, and Economic 
Liberalism and the Ameri ican Spirit. 
Net, $1.50, Postpaid 
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ought to know, until the man dies 
and his deeds roar like trumpets 
from every headline. It is char- 
acteristic that this should have been 
true of Victor Lawson, characteris- 
tic also that his monument in 
Graceland Cemetery should preserve 
his profession’s tradition by an- 
onymity in an expanse of sheer 
stone, grooved only with the austere 
colophon: 


IED inicnesnadacasuuscesctsvesiie 1925 
President Coolidge, Vice Presi- 
dent Charles G. Dawes, Secretary 
of State Kellogg, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, Postmaster Harry S. 
New, Secretary of the Treasury An- 


drew W. Mellon and innumerable 
other celebrated gentlemen _ tele- 
graphed footnotes to this bleak 


epitaph. They were familiar with 
much that might well have been set 
upon the width of marble that no 
chisel had scarred. 

When Victor Lawson took con- 
trol of the Chicago Daily News it 
was a struggling paper with 4,000 
buyers. Chicago disliked pennies. 
Lawson had to bring them into 
circulation by millions to enable his 
sheet to live. In 25 years the Daily 
News had the largest paid circula- 
tion in the U. S. When Hayes 
was nominated in (1876), the 
News beat the Western Union bul- 
letins. Its foreign despatches dur- 
ing the late War were considered 
by many authorities the best in the 











United States. 

Mr. Lawson began his career by 
teaching Chicago’s citizens not to 
base their local government on the 
fact that Lincoln had freed the 
slaves. He was the first editor with 
courage enough to proclaim that be- 
cause a man had been a gallant offi- 
cer in the Union Army it did not 
necessarily follow that he would 
be a wise city counsellor. 

When Lawson became a partner 
of Melville E. Stone, he made a 
covenant with him that neither 
would buy the securities of any 
pubiic service corporation for fear 
they might lay their paper open to 
the suspicion of serving that green- 
backed, slobber-jawed ogre, THE 
INTERESTS. 

In countless numbers of the neat 
obituaries in the morgue of the 
Daily News, as in those of every 
other existing paper, occurs the 
phrase “His work was his recrea- 
tion.” It was true of Lawson. 
When he was in Europe a few 
years ago, a man of over 70, with 
his lifework behind him, he cabled 
daily 3,000 words of detailed com- 
ment and instruction to the News— 
received from that journal’s execu- 
tives 5,000 words of questions and 
reports. His wife asked him to 
learn golf. He tried it, gave it up, 
said to her, “I can’t get mad at it.” 

He had a hobby: words. In his 
spare moments he would seize the 
Webster dictionary which crowned 
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enue’ is as good-look- 
ing in the eyes of other 
people as it is to your own. 
No one but you may know 
it bears the “Knox label’ 
but all can see the evidence 
of smartness which is an 
implication of “Knox”. 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


*The Knox “Fifth Avenue” comes in the 
newer shapes and the fashionable shades of 
brown and grey. Most sensibly priced at 
eight dollars. 
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his desk and therein peruse defini- 
tions which he compared with those 
of the lexicographer, Worcester. 
This habit bred the rhythm in his 
conversation “Now Webster says 
. . « but Worcester maintains. . .” 


All the recorded life of the world 
for 50 years—wars, dreams, bank- 
ruptcies, inventions, good crops and 
bad crops, dead presidents, mur- 
dered archdukes, life in all its 
scuffle and fire, its dinginess, its 
mournful, miraculous beauty— 
passed under his direct scrutiny. 


Crime alone—the industry which, 
with meat-packing, is responsible 
for the wide reputation of his native 
city—he could not understand. 
When the report came to his paper 
of the bandits who raided the Drake 
hotel, (Time, Aug. 10, NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS), he said: “Poor fellows.” 


He abhorred negligible vices. He 
did not smoke, enforced a non- 
smoking rule among his employes. 
They could chew if they wanted to. 
He cultivated, however, a taste for 
wine and a proficiency of tact 
worthy of one of the scrupulous 
courtiers of Louis IV. Once an en- 
ploye who had been accused of 
excessive drinking came to him 
while he lunched and began pas- 
sionately to repel the slander. Law- 
son listened with courtesy but with- 
out concentration to the man’s 
stammered protestations. At their 
conclusion he directed the waiter to 
bring to the table a bottle of Im- 
perial Toquay, and having filled two 
glasses, said; “Your health, my 
friend.” Eugene Field, that cele- 
brated wag with the face of a tor- 
tured martyr, would shamble into 
Lawson’s office, bent on a loan of 
lunch money. Then would follow 
mumbled circumlocutions, explana- 
tions, an appeal, a roar of laughter 
from Lawson. Twisting his Savon- 
arola visage, Field would scuttle 
from the office. . . “Sure, I diddled 
him.” 

Was it not, some wondered, large- 
ly the fear of indolence, the terror 
of the waste and shrill emptiness of 
life that drove a gentleman of such 
parts, schooled in such a civilized 
charm, to lead a life beleaguered 
with lonely effort, desolated with 
efficiency? Was it this terror, also, 
that bred in him such a pity for 
men that his instant reaction to 
an outrageous crime was sorrow 
for the criminals? Various com- 
ments to some such effect were 
made by his friends, but strangest 
of all was one supplied by an item 
printed in his paper just before 
his body exchanged its pleasant 
room on Lake Shore Drive for the 
suburban field where it will rest 
forever—an item that revealed 
something of the terrifying diver- 
sity, the proximities, the contrasts, 
of the human spectacle which had 
been so long and so intimately under 
the observation of Victor Lawson. 
The item, a very inconspicuous one, 
spoke of another burial. It related 
how Erie Nelson and Ted (“Texas”) 
Court, the marauders who died in 
the raid on the Drake hotel, had 
been shoveled into the ground at 
Potter’s Field. 
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“TIME brings all things” 





Battler 


In Pittsburgh, 30 years ago, a 
strapping battler named James Mc- 
Coy stood up to John L. Sullivan 
and endured, for a few rounds, the 
rataplan of fists as hard and heavy 
as stove-lids. John L. Sullivan is 
dead. Battler McCoy is an old 
man. Last week he was shuffling 
home from work through a lonely 
park when he was set upon by 
three weasel-faced fellows—men 
who, in soggy swaddling-clothes, 
were mewing for their mothers 
when McCoy was trading cuffs with 
the hardest hitter who ever put on 
a glove—thin rogues whom, in the 
days of his pride, he could have 
broken with a slap of his hand. 
They knocked him down with a 
piece of iron pipe, strove to take 
from his finger a $3,000 diamond 
ring. Unable to pull the thin gold 
circle from his bulking knuckle, 
they took whispered counsel, pro- 
duced a pair of pliers, cut off the 
finger, escaped with the jewel. 


































Watch 


In Wortley, England, a_ well- 
brushed, playful, black Pomeranian 
dog followed, six years ago, the 
coffin of his master to its pit in 
the local cemetery. Clods fell on 
the coffin. He wagged his tail. His 
master was down there, hiding. 
Last week the dog, shaggy now and 
truculent, lame with age, his coat 
gnarled and his old bones stiff, 
stretched out to die. For six 
years, fed by marveling neighbors, 
he had kept watch over the grave. 


Dancing Masters 


_ An orchestra tinkled dreamily 
in the empty ballroom of the 
Hotel Waldorf, Manhattan. Empty? 
But no. For some 25 four-footed 
creatures glided over its glazed 
parquetry. The music stopped, the 
25 four-footed creatures split apart, 
after the fashion of multiplying 
atoms, into 50 two-footed creatures, 
They were dancing masters of the 
U. S. gathered for their annual 










convention. Professor Philip N. 
Nutt, of Vineland, N. J., (in velvet 
plus-fours and_ silk stockings) 


waved his hand. 
gan again. 
“Glide, glide, glide, STEP, step, 
“Glide, glide, glide, step, STEP.” 
Was it the Esmeralda—that the 
orchestra played, apache dance of 
children’s parties, to whose rhythm 
plump little girls have danced with 
skinny little boys through genera- 
tions of summer afternoons while 
Pink palms grew moist and socks 
crept slowly down to form a wad 
at the heels of minute dancing 
slippers? Not at all. The dance 
was the odious “Charleston,” con- 
demned by all dancing masters 
last year, now adopted in deference 


The music be- 














MISCELLANY 


to popular taste, after vast modi- 
No flourish of trumpets 
attends its innocent pattern. Danc- 


fications. 








Louis CHALIF 
Plump, prosperous, vigorous 


ing masters stand up straight; they 
do not lift their toes from the 
floor, or walked pigeon-toed, box-an- 
gled, snake-hipped; 45 degrees to 
the right is the step, then 45 to 
the left. 


Over the pedal deliberations of 
the convention presided Louis Cha- 
lif, President of the American So- 
ciety of Teachers of Dancing. He, 
a graduate of one of the Russian 
[Imperial ballet schools, onetime 
ballet master of the government 
theater at Odessa, is the founder 
of the famed Chalif Russian Nor- 
mal School of Dancing, Manhattan 
—an establishment which has 
proved as remunerative as a tract 
of Florida real estate. Chalif is 
plump, prosperous, vigorous. His 
face invariably displays the bland 
amiability of one who is pleasantly 
stupefied by recent exertion. Once 
Pavlowa saw him perform. 

“What do you think of my danc- 
ing?” he asked her. 

“T admire your energy,” she re- 
plied. 

Chalif proudly placed this clever 
compliment in all his advertise- 
ments. 
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Men 
WhoHave 


Made Millions 
and Thousands of Others 


Send for thisBook. 


You can now get absolutely tree the 
amazing book that some of America’s most 
successful business men have praised and 
sent for—such men as Walter O. Ford, of 
the Ford Manufacturing Company; H. B. 
McNeal, President of Telephony Publishing 
Company, and C. F. Bourgeois, President 
of Robischon & Peckham Co. But don’t 
think it is for big men only. Thousands 
of young men have found this book the 
key to advancement in salary and position. 


Write at once for FREE COPY. 
Develop this Powerful Knack 


Today business demands for the big, important, 
high-salaried jobs men who can dominate others— 
men who can make others do as they wish. It is 
the power of forceful, convincing speech that causes 
one man to jump from obscurity to the presidency 
of a great corporation. Seven men out of nine have 
this knack, though they may not know it. Give me 
only 15 minutes of your time a day in the privacy 
of your home, and I’ll show you how to bring out 
this powerful “‘knack,” and use it to quickly gain 
advancement in position, salary, popularity, leader- 
ship, success. 

t will show you how to conquer stage fright, self- 
consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and fear—those 
things which keep you silent when men of lesser 
ability get what they want by sheer power of effec- 
tive and convincing speech. This simple, easy 
training is absolutely guaranteed to bring out your 
natural gifts or it costs you nothing. 


Amazing Book Free—Mail Coupon 


If you will fillin and mail the coupon at once, you 
will receive a remarkable new book called ‘‘How to 
Work Wonders With Words.” This book gives you 
an amazing test by which you can determine for 
yourself in five minutes whether you are one of the 
seven men out of every nine who possess the “hidden 
knack” of powerful speech, but do not know it. 
Decide for yourself if you are going to allow 15 min- 
utes a day to stand between you and success. Thou- 
sands have found this to be the biggest step forward 
in their lives. If it has played such an important 
part in the lives of many big men, may it not in 
yours? Then mail the coupon at once. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3476, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
ew oe — — Desonell er — — —_— —_— — 
North American Institute, 

Dept. 3476, 3601 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me at once your free book, “How to 
Work Wonders with Words.” It will enable me to 
decide for myself whether I am one of the seven men 
out of every nine who have the hidden knack of 
effective speech. I am not obligated. 
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EDUCATION 


Cinema Chair? 


Reviewers snorted, professors 
sniffed, the lay public was mildly 
interested, when Cinema Producer 
Robert T. Kane last week offered 
$5,000 annually to the first of Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, California, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Chicago 
and Columbia Universities that 
should agree to establish a Chair 
in Cinematography. 

Producer Kane had various rea- 
sons for making the offer, reasons 
real, subconscious and attributed. 
The ones he himself laid stress on 
were: 


1) “We in the industry, are 

paying genius prices to mediocrity. 

. We have got to bring into 

the business good minds. . 

willing to study the camera and 

its possibilities as well as its limi- 
tations.” 

2) “The parasitic scheme of at- 
tempting to reduce novels and 
stage plays to the screen play, will 
not do. We have a new and a 
distinct device for dramatic ex- 
pression and no one seems to know 
what to do with it.” 


8) “We shall all find a definite 
rise in the general tone of mov- 
ing pictures.” 

Producer Kane visualized lecture 
courses conducted by camera men, 
directors, scenarists, players. He 
would throw open his studios to 
the specializing undergraduates, as 
laboratories. He exhorted other 
producers to offer other chairs. 

Needless to say, other producers 
kept silent. Nor did any college 
president march to Producer Kane’s 
office. Every one sat back mull- 
ing it over, saying things like 
this: 

“It is too much, however, to 
hope that some of the old time 
actresses of real ability might be 
substituted for the fly-by-nights 
of the beauty contests.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

“This is noble, but not exciting. 
For what substance has it? The 
serious-minded and highly special- 
ized young men. . would be 
quite likely to find themselves 
waiting for employment until the 
moving pictures cater to serious- 
minded and highly specialized au- 
diences.”—The New York World. 

It looked as though Producer 
Kane would have to pick a re- 
cipient himself and conduct his 
experiment without the enthusias- 
tic support of any one. Though 
surely such visionaries as Poet 
Vachel Lindsay were largely on 
his side. The latter, archaeolo- 
gist and artist, has been a student 
of the cinema since its earliest 
days. He clearly sees Cinematog- 
raphy as the national art-form it 
indubitably is. Nearly ten years 
ago he was persuading* the Art 
Institute of Denver to share that 
view, take up the art form, de- 
velop and preserve it. 


*The Art of the Moving Picture—Vachel 
Lindsay—MacMillan; 1915, 1922. 
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MILESTONES 


Reported Engaged. Ileana, 16, 
“prettiest daughter of Queen Marie 
of Rumania and King Ferdinand,” 
to the Duke of Apulia, 26, distant 
kinsman of*King Vittorio Emanuele 
of Italy. TIleana’s less handsome 
sisters are respectively Elisabeth, 
exiled Greek Queen and Marie, 
Yugo-Slavian Queen. Princess 
Ileana, although tender in years has 
already, according to reports, been 
about to wed the Prince of Wales 
and King Boris of Bulgaria. 


Married. Lewis Lacy, famed in- 
ternational poloist, to Miss Nora 
Frend, at Buenos Aires. H. R. H 
Edward of Wales was present. 


Married. Miss Jeanne Eagles, 27, 
famed actress (“Sadie Thompson” 
in Rain to Edward Harris (“Ted’’) 
Coy, 37, perhaps the most successful 
backfield football player who ever 
represented Yale; in Stamford, 
Conn. In 1909 as Captain of his 
team he was credited with defeating 
Harvard and Princeton almost sin- 
gle-handed.* Last January he was 
divorced in Paris by Sophie D’- 
Antignac Meldrim Coy, daughter of 
a onetime President of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 


Died, Thomas L. Hisgen, 67, un- 
successful candidate for the U. S. 
Presidency in 1908 (Independence 
League), bitter opponent of the 
Standard Oil interest; at Spring- 
field, Mass. In 1880 he pawned 
a treasured violin to get capital 
for a projected axle grease factory. 
By 1898 he and his three brothers 
owned the largest grease factory 
in the world. 


Died. Field Marshal Baron Franz 
Konrad von Hoetzendorf, 73, Chief 
of the Imperial Austrian Staff in 
the War in Wurttemberg, or anae- 
mia (see AUSTRIA, Page 15). 


Died. Geraldine Mary (Mrs. 
Alfred) Harmsworth, 86, mother 
of the late Viscount Northcliffe, 
newspaper genius; in Hall Totte- 
ridge, near London. 


Died. Charles F. Chandler, 88, 
winner of the Perkin Medal (gift 
of organized U. S. Chemistry) in 
1920 “for such valuable contribu- 
tions to Chemistry (especially su- 
gar refining, gas manufacture, pe- 
troleum refining, photography, dye- 
ing), that he has placed the whole 
world in his debt,” holder of cer- 
tain honorary degrees never pre- 
viously conferred on anyone but 
Edward VII, President of the 
Health Department of New York 
City under Mayors Havemeyer and 
Ely, originator of free vaccination, 
educator, professor, distinguished 
and beloved lecturer; from neph- 
ritis, at Hartford, Conn. 


*His classmate, Meade Minnigerode, 
wrote a novel around this, (The Big 
Year) made Coy (under another name) 
the hero. Said Coy in the novel to his 
quarterback : “Never mind the signals! 
Give me the ball!” Critics consider Minni- 
gerode to be no student of football. 
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POINT with PRIDE 





After a cursory view of TIME’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


God’s covenant with Noah. (Page 
15, column 3.) 


A well-brushed, playful, black 
Pomeranian dog. (P. 31, col. 1.) 


A bready-eyed drake. 
col. 


(P. 27, 


The fattest pilot of the lot. (P. 
13, col. 1.) 


The loudest melodrama in some 
months. (P. 19, col. 2.) 


The largest grease factory in the 
world. (P. 32, col. 2 


A welcome delight. (P.. 2, col. 


2.) 





VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


Certain things one does not talk 
about at the luncheon table. (Page 
22, column 3.) 


. . . 


A thumb at every Chinese nose. 
(P. 16, col. 2.) 


of pleasing accom- 
15, col. 3.) 


A person 
plishments. (P. 


The skinny neck and _ long 
horse-like upper lip. (P. 28, col. 
3.) 


The Negro boys who act as cad- 
dies at Pinehurst. (P. 9, col. 3.) 


of wall-eyed masks — 
P. 8, col. 3.) 


Thousands 
with halitosis. 


A face like a soiled lemon wafer. 
(P. 18, col. 3.) 


A faded Ophelia in the copper- 
lined bathtub. (P. 17, col. 1.) 


“A plague upon your grand- 
mother.” (P. 16, col. 1.) 


Young women... raving drunk. 


(P. 26, col. 2.) 
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